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BROKERS aad 
SURPLUS WRITERS 


Ges, We Tasue... 


Y Preferred Low Cost Contract, $5,000 
Minimum 


Y Special Mortgage Redemption 

Y Salary Savings 

Y Single Premium Life and Endowment 
Y Annual Premium Deferred Annuity 
Y Single Premium Deferred Annuity 

Y Juvenile Ordinary Life, Limited 


Payment and Endowment 
Y Accident, Health, and Hospitalization 
Y Complete Group Coverage 


...and all the usual types of contracts. 


Gseneral Ameriean Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis. Missouri 
WALTER W. HEAD. President 


All policies are “registered” with the Insurance 
Department of the State of Missouri. 
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GRATEFUL FOR HER EQUITABLE LIFE INCOME and 
EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR SON 


The following letter from the beneficiary of Equitable policies taken by a prudent husband and 
father comes to a member of one of our California Agencies who was instrumental in effecting the 
insurance: 


San Diego, June 29, 1943. 


Mr. Bernard Fiehler 
Yo The Kellogg-Van Winkle Agency 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


My dear Mr. Fiehler: 


In these wartime days when American soldiers are fighting in the far corners of 
the world we hear a great deal about the “American Way of Life,” for the preservation 
of which they are risking their lives. I am a widow with an eight-year-old son, and I 
hope that his heritage may be the kind of an America in which his father and I grew up. 
I hope that he, too, will enjoy the “American Way of Life.” Because his father wanted 
to make sure that his son’s heritage would also be the way of life he had planned for 
him, he was grateful for the advice and counsel offered by the Equitable agent who 
drew up a plan of life insurance to fit our family’s budget and needs. It is based on a 
life income plan, plus an emergency fund, and an educational fund for our boy. The 
life income feature means that as long as I live the Equitable will send me a check each 
month. Naturally, while my boy is growing up the check is larger, but think of the 
feeling of security that I have in the knowledge that as long as I live I am assured of 
an income! My husband, of course, expected to live to provide for us, but he died very 
suddenly. Immediately, the Equitable took up the task of helping us to maintain our 
way of life. Certainly, life insurance is sold because someone must live. 


Because I was deeply grateful for my income from Equitable I came to you for 
help in planning to use my son’s Social Security Income to provide further for his 
future. Again an Equitable plan was drawn up to fit my needs. This provides an . 
insurance policy for my son which will be paid up while he is still a young man and 
which will, I hope, be the basis of a life insurance program for him. It also provides 
for him, no matter what may happen to me, a sum of money available when I feel he 
is mature enough to manage it wisely. The sense of security for him which this gives 
me is immeasurable. 

My gratitude is not easily expressed in words. I do have a very deep feeling of 
appreciation for the service the Equitable Society has rendered and is rendering my 
family. For your share in this service please accept my thanks. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. W. G. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON, President 
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“How are you getting on?” 


A life insurance representative had been greet- 
ing people he called on with the usual *‘How are 
you?” 

* 


He decided to change it to “How are you 
getting on?’’ and was surprised at the results. 


Later he improved his greeting to ‘‘How’s your 
life insurance plan getting on?”’ and was still more 
surprised. 

* 


He found that not only do people like to talk 
about how they are getting on, but with few ex- 
ceptions they like to talk of the progress of some 
plan they have in life. Life insurance as a plan 
is a major undertaking for those who have one, 
and those who do not, hope and expect to have 
one soon. 


New England Mutual fieldmen have found 
through the use of our “Coordinated Estates”’ 
that “the plan’s the thing”’ to talk about, not just 
life insurance and a life insurance policy. 


New England Mutual 


Lié Insurance Company of Boston 











The First Mutual Life Insurance Compony Chartered in America — 1835 





LIFE INSURANCE SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


The volume figures included in this Survey represent esti- 
mated total new paid-for Ordinary Insurance sales exclu- 
dividend additions, 
acquired, annuities, group and wholesale business of all com- 
panies operating in the United States. 


sive of 


increases, 


revivals, 







LIFE 








reinsurance 


These estimates are 


based upon the experience of 53 companies representing 81% of 
the new Ordinary Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are based upon the actual ex- 
perience of the 53 contributing companies. 

The Index figures represent a comparison of the current month 
or year-to-date period with the average sales for the correspond- 
ing month or year-to-date period during the five years, 1938-1942. 
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U. S. Total.. 


Sales 
Vol- Ratios In- 
ume °43-"42 dex 
in All All 
$1,000 Cos. Cos. 
$6,440 132% 123% 
1612 148 136 
3,355 129 122 
46,734 147 146 
5,784 147 129 
10,743 122 119 
1664 117. 124 
5,524 138 123 
8.297 178 150 
9125 124 118 
1,603 105 107 
39,876 120 110 
16,163 144 136 
12,599 144 134 
8.890 125 135 
6,647 130 122 
5,720 118 115 
3,141 111 126 
11,270 146 3155 
22,229 131 123 
25,617 138 133 
12,238 135 120 
3,170 117. =—107 
16,584 124 115 
1,708 125 105 
8.138 162 160 
680 229 148 
1,967 124 116 
21,335 130 111 
1.474 199 163 
76,063 147 119 
10,346 143 135 
1,783 145 133 
35,703 137. 125 
8.033 145 118 
4879 121 109 
47,430 131 119 
4022 143 125 
4840 124 137 
2,126 123 128 
8,943 144 121 
26,820 119 104 
4043 134 174 
1.676 148 132 
8592 120 118 
10,758 124 141 
5.572 136 3=: 133 
12,528 128 124 
1,150 165 127 
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$595,634 135% 124% 


Ordinary Sales by States 


YEAR TO DATE 


Ratios In- 

Sales °43-’42 dex 
Volume All All 

in $1,000 Cos. Cos. 

$54,549 111% 119% 
13,893 123 108 
29,735 96 103 
385,790 112 123 
50,036 122 116 
103,571 101 114 
15,065 97 107 
48,273 105 103 
65,171 124 118 
79,849 114 118 
14,884 110 112 
394,623 103 102 
133,500 106 114 
103,685 114 114 
75,620 111 124 
61,269 102 112 
53,713 110 112 
29,773 109 124 
90,955 107. 125 
205,856 100 106 
224,578 105 113 
107,620 111 105 
28,681 108 104 
151,933 97 101 
15,106 99 94 
64,950 125 132 
6,208 146 144 
19.517 95 106 
216,994 99 105 
11,669 125 120 
740,140 104 105 
82,974 117. 119 
15,371 119 120 
313,842 101 107 
67,326 111 97 
45,083 102 109 
431,401 105 108 

35,292 96 103. 
39.116 108 119 
18,048 123 128 
70,420 101 =105 
227,842 105 97 
34,015 129 157 
13,782 117 116 
79,564 108 114 
93,579 106 131 
46,008 110 113 
118,805 105 119 
8,093 106 92 





$5,337,767 105% 110% 





Best's 


EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 
Insurance News 


BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE, BOX 1259, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y., 
Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $3.00 Per 
Year in the United States. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
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‘i ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
t PRESIDENTS 
ms New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
of Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81% Total Outstanding Insurance 
X- 
“ Ordinary Insurance 
2. (000 omitted) 
1942 1943 
over over 
E Month 194] 1942 1943 194] 1942 
Jan. ... $413,636 $790,497 $378,744 91.1%  —52.1% 
“ Feb. ... 411,955 479,483 385,480 16.4 —19.6 
x Mar. .. 458,741 423,120 486,088 —7.8 14.9 
1 Apr. 466,179 372648 495.554 —20.1 33.0 
“4 May 462,040 364,688 460,994 —21.1 26.4 
% June 452,699 371,582 484,017 —17.9 30.3 
July .. 451.394 371528 ~=— 481.233 —17.7 295 
Aug. .. 445 336 339,472 456,790 —23.8 34.6 
Sept. .. 444,285 335,700 448,042 —24.4 33.5 
4,006,265 3,848,718 4,076,370 —3.9 5.9 
Industrial Insurance 
oe 126,458 119,820 103,873 —5.2 —13.3 
Feb. ... 136,166 126,492 117,563 —Z.1 —/.1 
Mar. .. 148,978 140,735 136,083 —5.5 —3.3 
Apr. 147,462 139,022 126,662 —5.7 —8.9 
May 151,391 141,378 127,626 —6.6 —9 7 
June 135,633 129,863 118,698 —4.3 —8.6 
July .. 128,783 112,917 110,096 —12.3 —2.5 
Aug. .. 131,329 112,240 105,585 —14.5 —5.9 
Sept. .. 128,493 111,795 123,859 —13.0 10.8 
1,234,693 1,134,262 1,067,981 —8.1 5.8 
Group Insurance 
ae 35,063 49 076 93,818 40.0 91.2 
Feb. ... 43,240 50,231 90,690 16.2 80.5 
Mar. 41,992 97 826 130,390 =133.0 33.3 
Apr. 51,096 124,823 124,984 144.3 a 
May 46.765 «87.773 ~—s«154.406. 87.7 75.9 
June 62,977 161,061 143.889 155.7 —— 10.7 
July .. 82,909 151,344 "131,599 82.5 —13.0 
Aug. .. 71,688 83,304 89.168 16.2 7.0 
Sept. . 130,229 84,799 112,707 —34.9 32.9 
565,959 890,237. 1,071,650 57.3 20.4 
Total Insurance 
a 575,157 959 393 576,435 668 —39.9 
Feb. .. 591,361 656,206 593,733 11.0 aM) ,§ 
Mar. .. 649,711 661,681 752,561 1.8 13.7 
Apr. 664,737 636,493 747,200 —4.2 17.4 
May 660.196 593.839 743.026 —101 25.1 
June .. 651,309 662,506 746,604 1.7 12.7 
July ... 663,086 635,789 722,928 —4.1 13.7 
Aug. .. 648 353 535,016 651,543 —17.5 21.8 
7 Sept. .. 703,007 532,294 684,608 —24.3 28.6 
: 5,806,917 5,873,217 6,216,001 1.1 5.8 
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SAVE 


CARBON PAPER - RIBBONS 
ROLL PAPER 


through | 
Burroughs Discount 





Purchase Plans 
DISCOUNTS 


10% to 40% 


An order for as little as $10 worth of ribbons and 
carbon paper receives a 10% discount. Discount 
rates increase—up to 40%-—according to the size of 
your orders, with purchases of carbon paper helping 
you earn larger discounts on ribbons, and vice 
versa. As an extra convenience, Burroughs makes 
deliveries as needed, to assure you fresh supplies 
and no storage problems. 





Plain or carbonized roll paper and other quality 
supplies for practically every type and make of 
business machine also at substantial savings. For 
full details, call your local Burroughs office or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 








urroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR BUSINESS MACHINES 














~ How a home-front army 
suffers heavy casualties 


AST YEAR, twice as many Ameri- 
C cans lost their lives in accidents 
within their own homes as were re- 
ported killed in battle in the first 18 
months of this war! 


In the same year, well over three 
quarters of a million workers were 
temporarily disabled by accidents in 
their homes. 
The working time lort by this huge 
Home-front army was enough to 

operate more than 50 war plants, 
each employing 1000 people, for an 
entire year. 

Most home accidents need not 
happen. Carelessness is the chief rea- 
son why friendly, familiar surround- 
ings are so often the scenes of acci- 
dents which cause pain, grief, and 
financial loss. 


‘Today, especially, it is your respon- 
sibility and that of your family to 
help reduce the number of home ac- 
cidents. The practice of the three basic 
safety principles outlined below would 
eliminate most of them. 








Remove danger points. Keep stairs, 
including railings, in repair and well- 
lighted ...a@ greater number of serious 
accidents occur on stairs than in any 
room. 


It is sometimes wise to put guards 


on windows so children won’t fall. 


Have electrical equipment, irons, 
heaters, toasters, etc., inspected and 
repaired. Replace frayed cords and 
loose plugs. Watch out for leaks in 
gas appliances and pipes. Clean 
chimney flues and heating equipment 
regularly. 




















Practice good housekeeping. Stairs 
and landings should be kept free of 
brooms, toys, boxes, and other ob- 
jects which might cause falls. Scatter 
rugs should be securely anchored. 
Don’t use wax too liberally on floors 
and take care that it is rubbed in 
thoroughly. 


Tie back kitchen curtains so they 
won't catch fire. Knives and sharp 
instruments should be kept in a safe 
place when not in use... handles of 
pots and pans on the stove should be 
turned in to avoid tipping. 


Keep furniture and other objects 
out of the way so you won’t trip or 
stumble over them. 


Develop careful habits. Use a step- 
ladder, or a straight, strong chair— 
not the nearest rocker or box—wher 
reaching to high places. 


Careful householders will discon- 
nect electric appliances like irons and 









curlers before leaving the room. They 
will never leave a hearth fire, whether 
gas, wood, or coal, unguarded. 


Close cupboard doors and bureau 
drawers promptly to avoid collision. 
Get rid of broken glass or other sharp 
refuse as quickly as possible. 


Hands should be dry when touching 
any electrical switch or apparatus. 


Make a tour of your home 
this very day. 


Check for yourself, and urge your 
family, especially the children, to see 
that these three basic safety prin- 
ciples are consistently carried out. 
Don’t give an accident a chance to 
happen! 

On request, Metropolitan will send 
you a free folder, “Home Defense 
Against Accidents.” 





COPYRIGHT 1943-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


250i ANNIVERSARY —IEOS 1933 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YorK 10, N.Y. 

















THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS one of a continuing series sponsored 
by Metropolitan in the interest of a safer and healthier na- 
tion. It is appearing in magazines with a total circulation in 


excess of 30,000,000, including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Eve- 





ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, Cos- 
mopolitan, McCall’s, American Magazine, Woman’s Home 
Companion, National Geographic, Parents’, Redbook, Hy- 
geia, Newsweek, American Mercury, U.S. News, and Forbes. 
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xxx The thrifty classes of our population, such as an- 
nuitants, bank depositors, professional people on a fixed 
salary, et cetera, have an enormous stake in the economic 
and financial welfare of the country. The little people 
(policyholders, beneficiaries, etc.) are caught in between 
the big pressure groups and they are pinching for all 
they are worth to make up the difference between what 
they receive in wages and salaries and the rising cost 
of living. This is inflation and it has a disastrous effect 
on those living on fixed incomes. Taking the policy 
owners and beneficiaries of this country alone, we find 
that they have a stake in life insurance amounting to 
well over $20,000,000,000, represented by policy cash 
values and other equities and about $2,800,000,000 is 
maturing each year in the form of payments by life 
insurance companies for death claims, matured endow- 
ments, annuity payments, disability and double indem- 
nity payments, et cetera. The proceeds of a life insur- 
ance payment for death, endowment, cash value, et 
cetera, on a $1,000 policy, would be good for only $/00 
today in view of the increased prices since 1939. While 
some highly placed government officials manage to make 
the headlines with loud warnings that inflation must be 
halted, very little action of a definite nature seems to 
come from these same individuals. The life insurance 
companies of the country joined together several months 
ago in a major effort to hold down the cost of living 
and to prevent runaway inflation, and they are to be 
commended for their forthright action in this respect. 
Too much cannot be done along these lines. This is a 
golden opportunity for the companies to do their policy- 
holders and the entire nation a service that will not be 
forgotten soon. Campaigns such as this, to inform the 
public of the dire peril which faces our economic status 
as a nation and our standard of living as individuals, 
are certainly in order and are legitimate undertakings 
for institutions such as life insurance companies. This 
is no time to hold back punches nor for kid gloves. 
What to do about it? Well, we can all demand of our 
representatives in Congress that they put an end to 
muddle-headed mismanagement of our national affairs. 
The best known concoction for inflation in rather simple 
terms would be a situation involving increasing supplies 
of money and credit and at the same time decreasing 
supplies of goods and services (both of which we are 
having in abundance), the result being that prices and 
living costs continue to rise with no definite end in sight. 
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The recommendation naturally is that the surplus buying 
power be drained off by taxation (we have had a very 
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large dose of this already) and an increase in voluntary 
savings, with more scientific rationing and wage and 
price controls. One other item of major importance 
which should be corrected (and this if eliminated would 
ease up on the tax angle) is the wasteful extravagance 
in certain governmental expenditures. Some of the 
administration theories which have been in experimenta- 
tion for a number of years, such as that public debt is a 
good thing and there is no necessity for efficient opera- 
tion of government, have been thoroughly discredited 
and it is about time that changes were made. The little 
people throughout the country are in crying need of a 
champion to tell the bureaucrats that the time has come 
to do away with nonsensical and expensive experiments 
which only add to our tax and debt burden and result, 
incidentally, in more and more inflation. The extrava- 
gance of the government is just so much more fuel to 
the flame of inflation because the wasteful pouring out 
of money into the circulation pool adds to the “inflation 
gap. The matter of increasing taxes is now coming up 
in Congress and some Congressmen are kicking up about 
it and threatening to act in the negative unless the 
bureaucrats effect definite reductions in expenses, but, 
unfortunately, these Congressmen are in the minority at 
this time. Policyholders should demand of their Con- 
gressmen that they act in behalf of good government 
and back moves for eliminating the excessive waste in 
administration of their affairs in Washington. 

xxx If put to a vote, no doubt the consensus of opinion 
of those present at the recent A.L.C. meeting in Chi- 
cago, would be that it was a top notch meeting, not only 
as to attendance, but also in respect to the quality of 
the many interesting papers presented at the various 
sessions by authors well qualified in their respective 
fields. A running account of the activities of the meet- 
ing, as well as digests of a number of the speeches, are 
included in this issue, starting on pages 10 and 11. We 
could not include all of the important digests in this 
edition but shall continue them in the December News. 
Perhaps the subject which brought more comment than 
any other durine the meeting, and after, was that con- 
cerning the possibility of expanding and coordinating 
the activities of the American Life Convention and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. This sugges- 
tion provides ample grounds for speculation as regards 
this matter and we review the possibilities in the ac- 
count aforementioned. 

*x*kk Tt is of interest to note that Joseph B. Maclean, 
vice-president and actuary of the Mutual Life of New 
York, recently proposed the consolidation of the two na- 
tional actuarial groups of America—see page 21. A 
similar recommendation concerning the A.L.C. and the 
A.L.I.P. focuses attention on what might very well 
indicate a trend for post-war America. There are many 
life company officials who are giving serious thought 
to this possible trend and are planning for increased 
growth either through expansion or merger of smaller 
companies, 























Payments to policyholders 





take on an added significance 


at this time 


Topay millions of people are 
working long hours. Many are work- 
ing unaccustomed hours. Millions are 
working at unaccustomed tasks. All this 
adds to the strain and anxiety occasioned 
by the war itself. It is for these reasons 
that life insurance and the payments 


which are the concrete expression of 


its value take on an added significance. 

In 1942 the John Hancock paid 
to its policyholders benefits totaling 
$99,673,282.43. These payments are 
assuring to many people a fuller share 
of the things for which we are fight- 


ing than would be possible without 


life insurance 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


Total insurance in force December 31, 1942, amounted to 
$5,618,573,069.00, which covers more than 6,800,000 policyholders, 


one out of ten of those insured in this country. 
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AMES A. McLAIN, President, 

Guardian Life Insurance Com- 

pany of America, New York, 
N. Y., was elected President of the 
American Life Convention to suc- 
ceed W. C. Schuppel, President, 
Oregon Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Ore., who was 
elected to continue as a member of 
the Executive Committee for an- 
other two year term, at the 38th 
Annual Meeting of the Convention, 
which closed October 7th at the 
Kdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
after setting an all-time attendance 
record. 


Executive Committee 


Also re-elected to the Executive 
Committee for a two year term was 
lLaurence F. Lee, President, Occi- 
dental Life Insurance Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., and President, Pen- 
insular Life Insurance Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Elected to the Executive Comit- 
tee for two year terms were R. B. 
Richardson, President, Western 
Life Insurance Company, Helena, 
Mont., and S. J. Hay, President, 
Great National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., and for one 
year terms were W. E. Bixby, Presi- 
dent, Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and 
Dwight L. Clarke, Executive Vice 
President, Occidental Life Insur- 
ance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
The holdover members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee are: A. J. Mc- 
Andless, President, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Claris 
Adams, President, Ohio State Life 
Insurance Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Other officers of the Convention 
who are elected by the Executive 
Committee are: Acting Manager 
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Review of the Meeting 


and Associate Counsel, Ralph H. 
Kastner; Secretary and Actuary, 
F. Edward Huston; Assistant Coun- 
sels, Maurice E. Benson, and Lieut. 
(j.g.) Victor A. Lutnicki, U. 5. 
Navy; Attorney, Irving V. Brun- 
strom; Assistant Secretary, Mildred 
Hammond, and Assistant Treas- 
urer, Lillian Wille, all of Chicago. 





New President 
James A. McLain 


The meeting voted unanimously to 
hold the 1944 meeting at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, during the first 
week in October. 


New Sectional Officers 


Agency Section—Chairman, R. E. 
Fuller, Agency Vice President, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Secretary, Joseph C. Behan, Vice 
President, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Financial Section—Chairman, 
Paul E. Fisher, Treasurer, Indian- 
apolis Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Vice Chairman, 
Norman H. Nelson, Vice President 
and ‘Treasurer, Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Secretary, David W. 
Gordon, Investment Secretary, 
Monarch Life Insurance Company. 
Springfield, Mass. 

Industrial |Section—Chairman, 
J. R. Leal, Vice President and Sec- 
retary, Interstate Life & Accident 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Secretary, Morton Boyd, President. 
Commonwealth Life Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Legal Section—Chairman, Berk- 
eley Cox, Associate Counsel, Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 
Conn., and Secretary, V. J. Skutt, 
Vice President and General Counsel, 
United Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Omaha, Nebr. 


Coordination Plans 


Many excellent papers were de- 
livered at the American Life Con- 
vention meeting by representative 
members and guests, dealing with 
topics of timely interest to the busi- 
ness of life insurance and the pos- 
sible effects thereon of current 
economic and political trends. Sev- 
eral matters of major importance 
were discussed at the Executive 
Committee meetings and plans were 
laid for further study and ‘discussion 
of suggestions previously advanced 
for coordinating the activities of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 

For some months committees of 
the A.L.C. and the A.L.I.P. have 
been studying the organization and 
work of these two bodies with a 

(Continued on page 14) 
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MEETING 


Review of the Speeches 


AUL JONES, Director of In- 

surance, Illinois—* You who are 

assembled here represent as 
trustees, millions of men, women 
and children of the farms, villages 
and cities throughout the nation; 
citizens of every race and religion, 
and from every walk of life. There 
is no particular class to whom you 
appeal, nor do you seek to serve any 
special group. You guard with equal 
care the investments of the rich and 
the savings of the poor. 

“Life insurance companies have 
always believed in the sanctity of 
their contracts. It is their record of 
contractual responsibility that has 
inspired the confidence of Republi- 
cans, Democrats, New Dealers, and 
Socialists ;—laborers, tradesmen, 
farmers, teachers, artists, merchants, 
and bankers ;—wise men and foolish 
men ;—tipplers and __ teetotalers. 
Whatever may be the race, creed, 
temperament, or station, all types 
and manner of men are carrying 
life insurance because they know 
that your promises have not been 
changed or altered by temporary 
emergencies, and that your honor 
has never been sullied by repudi- 
ation. Such a record justified the 
trust of millions. 





Post-War Problems 


“There are some, however, who 
believe that the war will change all 
this. They insist that the history of 
insurance in times of past conflicts 
and disaster, can shed no light on 
the problems of the future. As they 
see it, the post war period will not 
only differ from the old world in 
forms of transportation, trade and 
social relationship, but they insist 
that rules foreign and contrary to 
our experience must be applied in 
business and finance. In the case 
of insurance, it has already been 
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suggested that the nation’s policy- 
holders can better be protected by 
the intervention and supervision of 
the Federal Government. In the 
parlance of Europe, it might be 
said that the Government should 
occupy the field of insurance, and 
take into its ‘protective custody’ 
the future premiums of the people. 


Associate Counsel 


Ralph H. Kastner 


“And, of course, no one can do 
more than complain of political 
plagiarism, if the disciples of the 
‘new order’ advocate ‘freedom from 
want and security in old age.’ Life 
insurance agents have been preach- 
ing that doctrine for the last twenty- 
five years, and over half the nation’s 
people have been converted. 
Furthermore, there is no redress 
for libelous charges when made by 
the sovereign power, but, of course, 
there is a remedy. Policyholders 
can reject political paternalism at the 
ballot box and they will do so if 





they believe it is better to continue 
their insurance with private enter- 
prise properly supervised.” 


GENERAL 
Activities for 1943 


Ralph H. Kastner, Associate Coun- 
sel American Life Convention— 
“Since 1943 was an ‘on’ year, the 
volume of legislation considered 
has been quite heavy. The United 
States Congress, as well as the 
Legislatures of forty-four States 
have been in session.* Congress has 
just returned to its labors, but all 
of the State Legislatures have ad- 
journed with the exception of New 
Jersey and Wisconsin which are in 
recess. 

A bill of considerable interest to 
insurance companies and field men, 
the so-called Bridges-Goodwin 
measure, now pending before Con- 
gressional Committees, would per- 
mit the deduction, in the computa- 
tion of individual income taxes, of 
life insurance premiums paid by in- 
dividuals on policies in force on 
December 8, 1941, on conversions 
or renewals of such policies, up to 
10 per cent of a taxpayer’s net in- 
come or $1,000, whichever is the 
lesser. This bill has received the 
Convention’s support, the sugges- 
tion likewise being made to the 
sponsors of the measure that some 
allowance be made for policies 
issued subsequent to December 8, 
1941, as is the case in Canada, so 
that individuals only now beginning 
to build an insurance estate will not 
be discriminated against. Some life 
companies have sought policyholder 

1The States not holding legislative sessions in 
a Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
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A.L.C. Speeches—Continued 
support for this legislation, through 
the medium of messages enclosed 
with premium notices, calling the 
attention of policyholders to the im- 
portance and personal application of 
this legislation. 

The State legislation of outstand- 
ing importance during the year was 
the so-called Guertin Committee 
Valuation and  Non-Forfeiture 
Benefit bill, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The American Life 
Convention and other interested 
groups cooperated in pressing for 
enactment of this worth-while legis- 
lation in the twenty States where it 
was introduced. Success attended 
their efforts in fourteen States. 

Montana enacted a law requiring 
life companies to include in policies 
a provision for optional automatic 
premium loans. Rhode Island is the 
only other State with substantially 
the same requirement. Oregon now 
has an elective Community Property 
law, similar to that in effect in 
Oklahoma since 1939, and becomes 
the tenth State with community 
property laws. 


Premium Taxes 


Attempts to increase premium 
taxes were made in Florida, Georgia 
and in Colorado, but none of these 
measures became law. Massachu- 
setts, however, enacted legislation 
providing for a change from the 
% of 1 per cent excise on net value 
of policies to a 2 per cent premium 
tax, with provision for retention of 
the net value tax until such time as 
that excise exceeds the premium tax. 
Annuity considerations — received 
after August 1, 1943 are now speci- 
fically made subject to premium tax 
in Maine. In Oklahoma, a measure 
which would have afforded some 
relief from the 4 per cent premium 
tax enacted in 1941, by permitting 
deduction of “surrender values of 
surrender policies,” was killed in the 
Senate by a small margin, after 
House passage. Similarly, an at- 
tempt to provide a flat 3% per cent 
premium tax rate in Texas, rather 
than the scaled tax starting down- 
ward from 4.65 per cent based on 
tax-reducing investments, was un- 
successful. 


There have been few Depart- 
mental Rulings of more than passing 
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interest to life companies during the 
past year. One which would seem 
to require comment is the opinion 
of the Acting Attorney General of 
New Hampshire that the statute, 
making agents, officers or stock- 
holders of insurance companies 
ineligible to be Insurance Commis- 
sioners, would be violated by ap- 
pointment to that office of a person 
who recently has been an insurance 
agent, or who sells his business for 
the purpose of qualifying for Com- 
missioner. In Maryland, the Deputy 
Attorney General issued an opinion 
holding that the Maryland premium 
tax “may well be” an income tax 
for purposes of the “Buck Act,” 
passed by Congress in 1940, allow- 
ing Maryland to collect premium 
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Secretary 
F. Edward Huston 


tax on premiums paid by individuals 
on Federal Reservations in that 
jurisdiction. 

Within the past two weeks the 
Texas Attorney-General rendered 
an opinion holding that the Texas 
‘Robertson Law” extends to foreign 
companies which withdrew from 
Texas 35 years ago, in protest at 
its enactment. Premium taxes are 
due from such companies on pre- 
miuims collected on policies in force 
at the time of withdrawal, the 
Attorney-General states. The theory 
upon which the opinion is founded 
is that by entering the State origi- 
nally the company agreed to be 
bound by the statutory provisions 
imposing liability for the taxes. An 


extremely interesting and doubtless 
difficult question now confronts the 
companies affected. 


The Convention’s Legal Bulletin, 


now in its twenty-fifth year, carried 
digests of 609 cases during the past 
Convention year. 

The loyalty and patriotism of the 
Life Insurance business can hardly 
be successfully challenged. In late 
July, a Joint Committee represent- 
ing the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and the 
American Life Convention, sub- 
mitted to Chairman Paul V. McNutt 
of the War Manpower Commission 
a very exhaustive file of manpower 
statistics and information assembled 
from life companies. This survey 
disclosed the movements of em- 
ployees by age groups among both 
home office and field forces to enter 
the armed forces, war industry or 
for other significant withdrawal pur- 
poses. It was designed to show the 
already large contribution man- 
power-wise made by the life insur- 
ance companies since a year before 
Pearl Harbor. 


Results of Survey 


The survey developed that the 
number of single men of service 
ages 18-37, who left their company 
home office connections from Octo- 
ber 1, 1940 to March 1, 1943, was 
78.9 per cent of home office per- 
sonnel, such a class having repre- 
sented 10.9 per cent of the total staff 
in October 1940, and only 2.4 per 
cent in March 1943. The reduction 
of single men of service ages in both 
ordinary and industrial field offices 
was found to approximate 80 per 
cent, such groups remaining in com- 
pany service representing but 2.8 
per cent and 1 per cent of the total 
ordinary and industrial office per- 
sonnel and fieldmen, respectively, on 
March 1, 1943. As Byron Elliott. 
Chairman of the Joint Committee. 
observed in the presentation to Mr. 
McNutt: 


‘At some point, further with- 
drawals would seriously impair 
operations of the business and the 
rendering of necessary service to 
policyholders and beneficiaries as 
well as the conservation of policies 
already in force. This point has 
been approached.’ 
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Attention should be called to the 
fact also that some Local Selective 
Service Boards have attempted to 
“persuade” agents to leave their 
present work to engage in work at 
war plants, with the implied threat 
yf a draft reclassification if such 
steps were not taken. This probably 
resulted somewhat from the exclu- 
sion of Life Insurance services from 
the War Manpower Commission's 
“List and Index of Essential Ac- 
tivities.” 


New Restrictions 


The past year has seen the emer- 
gence of a new concept on the 
American scene, that the rewards of 
labor should be restricted, so far as 
possible, to the levels prevailing on 
September 15, 1942. The Anti- 
Inflation Act of October 2, 1942 
and various Executive Orders of the 
President and regulations promul- 
gated by the Economic Stabilization 
Director, delegated authority to the 
National War Labor Board and the 
Treasury Department to stabilize 
wages and salaries, with the avowed 
purpose of warding off inflation. 
The regulations applied to all em- 
ployers of more than eight em- 
ployees, making home office em- 
ployees subject to the regulations, 
leaving independent contractors ex- 
empt. Agents, if employees, might 
receive more compensation if the 
income was due to increased sales, 
provided the percentage of commis- 
sion was not revised upward. 


Tax Exemptions 


In addition, the regulations of the 
War Labor Board and the Treas- 
ury, among other things, exempted 
from the operation of these rules 
“insurance and pension benefits in a 
reasonable amount,” which were de- 
fined to mean employer contributions 
to an employees’ trust meeting the 
requirements of Sec. 165(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and pre- 
miums paid by an employer on the 
life of an employee if deductible by 
the employer, provided that if the 
premiums were includible in the em- 
ployee’s gross income, such amounts 
might not be in excess of 5 per cent 
of the employee’s annual salary. The 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Amer- 
ican Life Convention in July sent 
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a joint letter to Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Director, Fred M. Vinson, 
seeking to clarify the meaning of 
this phrase. Early in September, 
amended regulations were issued by 
Mr. Vinson, specifying the types of 
insurance which may be taken out 
by an employer on the life of an 
employee, up to 5 per cent of the 
employee’s annual salary, without 
having such amounts considered as 
an increase in salary. The permitted 
types are group policies and those 
types of individual policies which do 
not provide for cash surrender or 
loan values amounting to a large 
percentage of the premiums paid, 
but such policies must be for the 
benefit of more than a small number 
of selected individuals, 


Guest Speaker 
Eric A. Johnston 


A more serious problem arising 
in connection with Foreign Funds 
Control was concerned with the 
payment of death claims to bene- 
ficiaries residing in the United 
States, on policies covering lives of 
members of our armed forces who 
died or were killed in blocked coun- 
tries. On the theory that when an 
American soldier or sailor entered 
a blocked country he became a 
“blocked national,’ under the arti- 
ficial definition of the term “na- 
tional,” the Treasury Department 
indicated that a license must first be 
obtained before the policy death 
claim proceeds could be paid to his 
beneficiary. Unsuccessful attempts 
were made in some quarters to ob- 








tain a general license permitting 
these payments, the Treasury De- 
partment preferring to cover the 
matter with special licenses. Con- 
vention Headquarters, while never 
conceding that any license was 
necessary for such payments, never- 
theless applied for and obtained a 
license from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago, authorizing all 
member companies of the American 
Life Convention domiciled in the 
United States and Canada to make 
payments of death claims to bene- 
ficiaries residing in the United 
States, on policies covering the lives 
of insureds whose deaths occurred 
in blocked countries, provided the 
insured was a member of the armed 
forces, or fell within one of the 
categories listed in the license. Pro- 
curement of this license relieved our 
member companies of any necessity 
of obtaining a special license each 
time such a claim arose. 

As you already know, and as will 
be made even clearer in the addresses 
delivered at the General and Section 
meetings this year, problems cluster 
thick about the heads of insurance 
executives and companies today. 
The very existence of the institution 
of private Life Insurance may be at 
stake during the period which lies 
before us. It will likely be necessary 
henceforth for companies to cooper- 
ate in even greater measure than in 
the past, and to gird their loins for 
the difficult days which almost cer- 
tainly confront us. That this spirit 
of friendly cooperation will obtain 
among the members of the Life In- 
surance fraternity there can be no 
doubt, and that it will be necessary 
admits of but little question.” 


Actuarial Developments of 1943 


F. Edward Huston, Secretary and 
Actuary American Life Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois—‘*The most impor- 
tant actuarial development during 
the year was the unanimous approval 
of the Proposed Standard Non-For- 
feiture and Valuation Laws by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and the enactment of 
the legislation in fourteen states. In 
view of the increasing importance 
of this subject the paper sets forth 
an analysis of such new laws, show- 
ing the detailed variations between 
the text of the Proposed Legislation 
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view to expanding their services to 
the business and policyholders, and 
coordinating their activities where- 
ever possible. 

The expansion and extension of 
current activities no doubt would 
be beneficial for all concerned in 
view of the social, political and 
economic changes that are facing the 
country and which will continue to 
affect our lives for sometime to 
come. 

At the Executive meeting of the 
members of the A.L.C. October 5th, 
a resolution was passed authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to 
continue the study of plans for the 
expansion of the work of the Con- 
vention and the coordination of the 
activities of the two Associations 
under one organization. The com- 
mittee to carry on these duties will 
be appointed by the new President, 
James A. McLain. It is understood 
that the adoption of the resolution 
by the Convention membership in 
no way commits or binds the or- 
ganization to accept the final report 
of this special committee in whole 
or in part, nor does it pledge itself, 
at this time, to merge with the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, or any other life insurance or- 
ganization. 


Expansion Step 


As a step in the direction of 
expansion of activities, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the American 
Life Convention recently voted to 
open membership in the Convention 
to all companies eligible for such 
membership regardless of size. In 
the form of a reaction to this move, 
Lewis W. Douglas, President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, at the beginning of 
his address on “Some Observations 
of the International Situation,” at 
the October 6th afternoon session, 
announced that he would recom- 
mend to his board of trustees at 
their next regular meeting, that the 
Mutual Life apply for admission to 
membership in the A.L.C.; the Pru- 
dential of Newark also has become 
a member. Including two new mem- 
bers (Central Life of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and the National Aid Life of 
Oklahoma City), the Convention 
now has 181 members domiciled in 
the United States and Canada. 

Insofar as the Association of Life 
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Insurance Presidents is concerned, 
in relation to the plan for coordi- 
nating activities, it went on record 
October Ist, at a special meeting 
in New York City, announcing the 
appointment of a committee for 
study similar to that to be under- 
taken by the American Life Con- 
vention committee. The A.L.I.P. 
also announces that the appoint- 
ment of this special committee 
carries no binding pledge that the 
committee’s recommendations shall 
be accepted. 

Outside of the many important 
discussions concerning current top- 
ics, the most talked about matter at 
the recent A.L.C. meeting revolved 
about the plan for coordinating the 
activities of the two National As- 
sociations. Since these two organiza- 
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mira acon aman ' 
tions have as a primary purpose the 
welfare of their member companies 
and the life insurance industry as a 
whole, and therefore the insuring 
public, it is only natural to expect a 
maximum of cooperation and co- 
ordination of their activities in any 
expansion plans that may be 
considered, wherever said activities 
would permit such treatment. It is 
no secret, however, that very for- 
midable obstacles present themselves 
to any outright and complete con- 
solidation or merger, if this were 
the sole objective—there are differ- 
ences of opinion concerning the 
latter. The mode of operation, in 
the case of each organization, built 
up over a period of many years, 
has not followed the same proced- 
ures and therefore has not brought 
about similar performances or re- 
sults. In other words, their opera- 
tions, to a large extent, were not 
over-lapping because they covered 





different fields. However, wherever 
the operations of one merely repre- 
sented the counterpart of an exist- 
ing function, it seems that complete 
coordination should be achieved. 


The Future? 


The real difficulties of complete 
coordination do not appear to rest 
in the mechanics of the problem 
but rather in the diversities of per- 
sonalities and opinions, size and 
prestige, aggressiveness and sedate- 
ness. All these factors are involved 
to some degree and since they are at 
diametrically opposite terminals, it 
will be an accomplishment of no 
mean proportion if they are all over- 
come in the interest of complete 
fusion. If one or the other of the 
organizations retired from the field 
the problem would be solved but 
this is hardly possible under the 
stated conditions unless this were 
done gradually over a period of 
time and a third organization, not 
heretofore publicized in the discus- 
sions, should take on an added im- 
portance and stature, with certain 
non-conflicting activities and objec- 
tives. 

Life insurance is a service imbued 
with the common welfare and the 
public relations activities of the life 
insurance companies should have as 
a goal a full appreciation on the part 
of all citizens of the enormous eco- 
nomic and social benefits dispensed 
by the life insurance companies in 
the ordinary routine of their busi- 
ness. They have been a tower of 
strength and security in the history 
and life of this nation. Much prog- 
ress 1S now being made towards 
this goal and the story is being told 
but there is still a lot to be done. 
Suffice it to say that many top- 
ranking life company officials are 
conscious of this and appropriate 
steps no doubt will be taken to 
complete the story. 

Regardless of what is done con- 
cerning coordination or merger of 
activities of the two organizations it 
does not appear amiss at this time 
respectfully to suggest, in the inter- 
est of better public relations, that 
the present committees at least con- 
sider the possibility of adopting new 
titles for the existing Associations. 
Neither name seems to connote any- 
thing specific, nor is it truly repre- 
sentative of the functions of the 
Association involved. 
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S I see it, we are concerned 
Air with the problem of dis- 

tribution—the problem of 
getting our product into the hands of 
the greatest possible number of peo-. 
ple. We are concerned with the ques- 
tion of whether or not our present 
agency system is performing that 
job of distribution in a manner ade- 
quate to present day needs and con- 
ditions. In discussing distribution I 
should like to consider first, the 
original sale; second, the service 
rendered to the policyowner during 
his life and to his beneficiaries after 
his death; third, the collection of 
premiums ; and fourth, the compen- 
sation of the distributors, whom we 
call agents, general agents, and man- 
agers, together with other expenses 
incidental to distribution and service 
including waste of time, effort and 
money. And, finally, I am concerned 
about what is commonly termed 
“prestige” of the individual who is 
the principal distributor and who 
also does most of our public rela- 
tions work. In all or most of these 
phases of distribution, it seems to me 
that we have not kept pace with the 
other departments of our companies 
and changes will be necessary if the 
institution of private life insurance 
is to keep its place as part of the 
sum total of American economic life. 


Few Basic Changes 


If “Agent” Rip Van Winkle came 
back today after twenty years of 
slumber, he would hardly need to 
ask, ‘““‘What’s been going on around 
here?”’, for little, if any basic 
changes in our agency methods of 
distribution have taken place. As 
Frank Davis, one of the really great 
life insurance men of his day once 
put it, “Most life insurance com- 
panies are bigger by accident than 
most businesses are on purpose.” 
He may have exaggerated the situ- 
ation a bit—its worth thinking about. 

Now, before some one classifies 
me as a radical, whatever that means 
in these days, let me say that the life 
insurance business has been good 
to me. I have no personal com- 
plaints to make. It is because I have 
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COMPENSATION 


enjoyed the great privilege of being 
a life insurance agent for a quarter 
of a century, because I love the 
business and all it stands for, that 
I feel obligated to place before you 
some of the facts which seem to me 
to indicate needed improvements in 
our present system of life insurance 
distribution. 

Let’s consider first just a few facts 
about how well we have done our 
job of distributing this product 
called life insurance. I wonder if 





we have not been boasting about 
some things for which apologies 
might be more appropriate. For 
example, we boast of our 67 million 
policyowners, including men, women 
and children. We “point with 
pride” to our $130,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in force and our 35 
billions of assets. And these are in- 
deed still impressive figures even in 
these war times. But let’s look at 
those figures a little more closely. 
Let’s admit that at least one-half 
of those 67 million policyowners 
have only small industrial or group 
policies sufficient for burial and 
other death expenses. Many of 
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them are children who are not in- 
come producers. Then, compare the 
total number of adult income pro- 
ducing policyowners with the total 
number of adult males registered 
for selective service. Add the 15 
million employed women. 


Let’s admit that those 130 billions 
of life insurance represent just about 
a single year’s national income, even 
assuming that the policyowners’ 
beneficiaries had to use none of it 
to pay debts incidental to his death 
before they got anything to replace 
his lost income. Ask yourself how 
many new policies or how many new 
clients the average ordinary agent 
sells in a given year—50—/5—or 
even 100. And, if you are one of 
those “professional life underwrit- 
ers,” remind yourself that 40 per 
cent of new ordinary sales are now 
being made by industrial representa- 
tives as compared to their 25 per 
cent share a few years ago. Is it 
any wonder we are confronted by 
increasing pressure from those 
“starry-eyed dreamers” who would 
put the government into the busi- 
ness of distributing our product on 
a mass basis? Surely, our distri- 
bution system, which may have been 
good enough 25 or 30 years ago, 
needs to be tuned to the times. 


Status of the Agent 


Let’s review here a few of the 
established practices with reference 
to securing and supervising that all- 
important cog in the distribution 
department of life insurance busi- 
ness—the agent. Indeed, most of 
my comments henceforth will have 
to do with Mr. Agent since he is 
the principal distributor. Just what 
is an agent, anyway? 

(Continued on next page} 








Agents’ Compensation—Continued 


For years general agents, man- 
agers and agents have been ap- 
pointed, inducted or high-pressured 
—you take your choice—under con- 
flicting theories. On the one hand 
each is told that he is “in business 
for himself,” “is his own boss,” and 
then has been immediately subsi- 
dized and given rules and regula- 
tions to prove he is neither his own 
boss nor in business for himself. 


Lack of Supervision 


Lack of supervision or discipline 
is probably the outstanding weak- 
ness under the present system. No 
matter how many time control sys- 
tems or plan books are used in an 
agency under the present system, by 
and large they do not do the job. 
A man working on a straight com- 
mission, imbued with the idea that 
he is his own boss does not accept 
discipline and supervision. Likewise, 
the manager or general agent seldom 
displays the same type of disci- 
plinary control under our system 
as do the executives of other com- 
mercial organizations. Yet life in- 
surance men were told, up until the 
Social Security Act came along, that 
they were working for the general 
agent, manager or company in most 
part, and then, all of a sudden, those 
same agents became ‘independent 
contractors.” But to call agents “in- 
dependent contractors” didn't really 
change the system or the general 
practice one iota. Consequently, we 
still go on expecting a life insurance 
agent to be a combination of execu- 
tive, administrator, credit manager 
and salesman, while at the same time 
attempting to exercise some sort of 
discipline and control over him. It 
is small wonder we have difficulty in 
finding a man _ possessing such 
widely different qualifications, much 
less in hiring him. Occasionally, 
we do find such a man and are able 
to bring him into the insurance busi- 
ness, largely through the exercise of 
super-salesmanship on the part of 
the general agent or manager, and 
frequently through the persuading 
influence of financial guarantees 
which will absorb any agency profits 
for years. 

It might be well to ask ourselves 
this question: ““Why is it that we 
must pay general agents, managers 
and supervisors a salary, and some 


16 


times a high salary, for the purpose 
of selling men on the idea of coming 
into our business?’ We talk about 
being “professional,” yet few, if 
any, men voluntarily seek life in- 
surance as a career without first 
being approached and sold by some 
supervisor, manager, or general 
agent. Yet, many men struggle for 
years on their own initiative and 
expense to become doctors and law- 
yers. When they are finally author- 
ized to hang up their shingles they 
have already acquired a_ certain 
amount of prestige. Even industrial 
life companies, in normal times, have 
enough applications to meet their 
needs and often have a waiting list. 
Yet seldom, if ever, is an application 
made for the job of selling ordinary 
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life insurance by one who meets the 
requirements in any way. We know 
only too well, even without referring 
to statistics, that the mortality of 
general agents, managers, and 
agents has been terrific. We know 
about the gradually declining mem- 
bers of ordinary agents. But merely 
knowing the facts without doing 
something about them is a good deal 
like keeping a budget for the sake 
of finding out where your money 
has gone. 


Present System Geared for the 
Unusual Rather Than the 
Average Agent 


Frankly, the present system 
brings in one or more of the follow- 
ing three types of agents, none of 
whom solves the distribution prob- 
lem : 





(1) It may occasionally bring into 
the business the man who combines 
in one personality those manifold 
qualifications of administrator, ex- 
ecutive, salesman, credit manager, 
etc. Even such a man as this fre- 
quently has to be financed by his 
general agent. He ultimately be- 
comes (we hope) that “profes- 
sional” life underwriter for whom 
our present system sometimes works 
fairly well. He may even become 
an outstanding example of what we 
all hope to find in a life insurance 
agent, a man with plenty of prestige 
and with good public relations. He 
probably becomes a “specialist,” 
dealing chiefly with the “brass col- 
lar” or upper income groups of peo- 
ple. He writes from 50 to 75 cases 
a year for substantial amounts of in- 
surance. But he is so rare a speci- 
men that very few agencies can 
count more than one or two of his 
kind and most agencies have none. 
He probably would have succeeded 
without a general agent’s or man- 
ager’s assistance anyway. Certainly 
he doesn’t distribute much insurance 
to the rank-and-file. He sells only 
what might be termed ‘“‘custom- 
built” service. He does not solve 
our distribution problem, highly 
desirable though he may be as a 
member of any agency. Few, if 
any, agencies or companies could 
long exist if they had to depend on 
the big producers of this type. That 


.is being brutally frank but we all 


know it is the truth. To run an 
entire distribution system with only 
such agents would be a good deal 
like trying to run a business with 
only executives, or an army com- 
posed entirely of colonels, or an 
opera without a supporting chorus. 
Yet our agency system is largely 
geared and run to fit these super- 
underwriters. 


Temporary Agents 


(2) The more common achieve- 
ment of our present system is to 
bring in, but not hold, a good many 
temporary agents of good character 
who may possess excellent sales abil- 
ity but who do not have those other 
qualifications commonly known as 
“executive control.’”’ There are the 
men who, if they had proper super- 
visory control, could be permanently 
successful in_ distributing large 


quantities of our product to people 
(Continued on page 44) 
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"PROSPECTING" 


by MANUEL CAMPS, JR., 


General Agent, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of prospecting is the least inter- 

esting and the least motivating of 
all life insurance subjects. It is very 
prosaic. Everything that can be said 
or can be written about prospecting, 
has been said, and has been written, 
so I think you will hear nothing new 
from me this morning. It is also 
agreed by everybody in the life in- 
surance business, however, that 
there is no more important part of 
our work than prospecting. 

Somebody said that if you can't 
prospect or if you won't prospect, 
or if you don’t prospect, your days 
in this business are numbered. 


| T HAS been said that the subject 


Recruiting 


In a General Agent’s work of 
building an agency, recruiting 1s 
very comparable to prospecting on 
the part of an agent. It has been 
said that recruiting is the only thing 
that does not compete for a General 
Agent’s time. By the same token, I 
believe prospecting is the only thing 
that does not compete for an agent’s 
time. Just what do we mean by 
that? If a General Agent doesn’t 
recruit, he doesn’t build his agency, 
of course. What do we mean by the 
statement, “It doesn’t compete for 
his time.”” Well, when we get to the 
office in the morning, there are 
many, many things that have to be 
done. The man has to open the mail ; 
he has to dictate letters; he has to 
talk to agents; he has to call the 
Home Office; he has to do a lot of 
things that definitely demand his at- 
tention, and it is very easy for him 
to shove aside the job of recruiting 
until he gets time, and many times 
he doesn’t get time. 

An agent has almost the same 
problem. When he comes to the 
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office, he has his mail to open; he 
has his policies to deliver—we hope ; 
he has to think about the sales talk 
he is going to give that day. He may 
want to see his General Agent about 
an advance. He hasn’t any time for 
prospecting, and furthermore, he 
would rather do all these other 
things than prospect; so it doesn’t 
compete for his time as definitely as 
do these other things. 





Percentages 


I should like to ask you folks a 
question this morning. How many 
of you in this audience think that 
prospecting represents /0 per cent 
of your success in the life insur- 
ance business? How many think 80 
per cent? How many think 90 per 
cent? Is there anybody who thinks 
it is less than 50 per cent? Not a 
soul. All right! Let’s say the aver- 
age is about 75%, and I think that is 
about right. Let’s give everybody 
here a break, and say that we all 
work six days a week. I should like 
to know is there anyone here who 
devotes one whole day each week to 
nothing but prospecting. There are 
none. That is not unusual. 

Folks, one day out of a week 
represents 1624 per cent of a week. 
How can we reconcile the fact, then, 
that no one in this whole group 
spends less than 16 per cent on 
something which you all agree is 70 
per cent important in your business. 
It just doesn’t add up, does it? 


Pass, Pay, Need 


What is a prospect? All the books 
and all the definitions say that a 
prospect is a man or woman who 
can pass, who can pay, who has a 
need, and who can be approached, 





but I don't agree with that last 
qualification. I think you can ap- 
proach anybody you want to ap- 
proach, if you really want to ap- 
proach him. That is a pretty broad 
definition; pass, pay and have a 
need. 

I don’t think there ever is an 
excuse for an agent saying that he 
hasn’t enough names on which to 
call. That applies whether you are 
a native or a stranger in the com- 
munity. If you are a native, you 
know your centers of influence. If 
you are a stranger in the community, 
remember this: You came from 
some place, and wherever you came 
from, you had friends, and those 
friends have friends in Boston. If 
you are a total stranger in Boston, 
why not write to the friends where 
you came from and say, “Will you 
give me a letter of introduction to 
any people you know in Boston?” 
You will be surprised how many 
prospects you will dig up with just 
that one letter. 


Alert Visiting 


Here is a thought on the timeli- 
ness of calling on people. I think it 
has a whole lot to do with our work. 
For example, calling on coal dealers 
in the winter is more intelligent than 
calling on them in summer. 

I suggest that you lunch with 
centers of influence. After all, this 
matter of prospecting boils down, I 
think, to a matter of high-class, alert 
visiting. Lunch with centers of in- 
fluence who can tell you things about 
various companies, rather than 
lunching with your own agents 
every day. You can’t sell them any- 
thing. I know there is compensation 
in lunching with agents and wonder- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Prospecting—Continued 


ing what the General Agent is doing 
to kill time, and wondering what the 
company is doing. They are turning 
down all of your cases, and all that 
sort of thing, but it is like the agent 
who comes back to the office four or 
five times a day to see if anything 
has turned up, and the only things 
that have turned up are the other 
agents. In lunching with a center of 
influence, or talking with a center of 
influence, have you ever thought of 
the idea of giving him some names 
about whom you want some in- 
formation? Most of the time we ask 
the center of influence to supply us 
with names. How about giving the 
center some names, and getting some 
information from them, because they 
ought to know, they are in the same 
company, and so forth. 


Mails and a Book 


Direct mail is a definite part of 
prospecting. I think every agent 
should keep a string of direct mail 
pieces going all the time. I would 
say probably twenty-five a month, 
in addition to the other things he is 
going to do, and follow them up 
definitely. 

If you want a good book on pros- 
pecting, and I have read a lot of 
them, here is one of the finest that 
I have ever seen. It is called The 
Market for Life Insurance. If you 
know everything that is in this little 
book, you won’t have to ask any 
odds of anyone on prospecting. It 
is published by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau at Hartford. 


Cold Canvass 


We come to one more thing—cold 
canvassing. They say that is the 
hard way to sell life insurance, and 
some people go so far as to say it is 
unintelligent. Be that as it may, I 
think a little cold canvassing from 
time to time is good for the soul. I 
have had to do a lot of it. I have 
always been in cities where I didn’t 
know anybody. Anything I did asa 
salesman or General Agent had to 
be on cold canvass. You would be 
surprised at how many sales result 
on first interview with a good pack- 
age sales talk. All you have to 


know, if you know your stuff, is the 


man’s name. You have to know his 
name. You can’t call him “Hey!” 


It must be Mr. Jones, or whatever it 





is. You can get information. Go in 
the office next door. Ask them to 
tell you something about him. 

One little story about cold can- 
vassing, and then my part of this 
program is almost done. This is a 
true story, and it happened in a mid- 
western city. A General Agent was. 
going into his office one morning, 
the morning on which he was going 
to have an agency meeting, and as. 
he got into the elevator, he met an 
acquaintance not in the life insur- 
ance business, who had an office in 
that same building, and the ac- 
quaintance said, “Bill, I have just 
been told I need a little life insur- 
ance for a specific purpose. I’m go- 
ing to take on $5,000 more. If you 
get a chance today, run up and write 
it.” The General Agent said, “Have 
you any objection if I use that in my 
meeting, because my meeting is on 
prospecting, and have you any ob- 
jection if one of my men comes into 
your office to see you and gets the 
case?” “No,” he said, “It’s all right 
with me.” 

He had 35 people in the agency, 
and he told the story. “Now,” he 
said, “somebody in this building 
wants to buy $5,000.00. I won't 
tell you who it is, but I will tell you 
what to do. There are sixteen floors 
in this building, but each take a floor 
and find out who that is, if you are 
interested, and you can have it.” 

They got together and _ went 
through, and at 5 o’clock that night, 
they compared notes. There were 
sixteen applications for $102,000, 
and they didn’t get the guy that 
wanted the $5,000. 


Develop Technique 


In closing, may I just say that if 
you want to be successful in pros- 
pecting, develop your technique. To 
develop your technique means you 
must become skillful and to become 
skillful requires that you practice, 
drill and actually do the things 
which are necessary to be a real 
prospector. I think, personally, 
more than half of your job, in order 
to be successful in this business and 
in prospecting, is to have on hand 
at all times a minimum of fifty care- 
fully selected names with full in- 
formation. In this way, you always 
will have a prospect list, and when- 
ever your list falls below fifty, stop 
selling—and that is not hard to do— 
and go out and prospect. 
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PROSPECT SOURCES 


NE OF the greatest non- 
O)niiias campaigns is_ that 

waged daily by Life Under- 
writers. Their job is to find indi- 
viduals and hold them incommuni- 
cado (if they can), long enough to 
tell them a tremendously important 
story. These few minutes of the 
prospect’s time may well be the most 
important contribution he will ever 
make to the financial security of his 
family and himself. This vital cam- 
paign is, of course, Prospecting. 





War Workers 


Today, the prospect on whom 
most of the spotlight falls is the 
war worker. From all I have read 
he is a strange being, apparently 
without the same general problems 
to solve as the rest of us. And he 
must come from some remote fast- 
ness where Life Insurance and its 
advantages are unheard of. The ap- 
proach to this unusual person, there- 
fore, is so difficult that a whole new 
chapter of Life Insurance selling 
must be prepared. 

We have many areas in Wiscon- 
sin where the population has risen 
suddenly by many thousands of war 
workers, and to get some factual 
material on the question of pros- 
pecting there I sent a questionnaire 
to Agents in those localities. In 
addition to answering the questions 
on prospecting, I asked them to jot 
down any ways in which their sell- 
ing habits had noticeably changed. 
Some interesting replies were re- 
ceived. 


New Situations 


But to go back to the war worker 
and the difficulty he supposedly pre- 
sents in prospecting. One Agent 
watched his home town grow and 
in proportion to the increase in pop- 
ulation, his morale sank. Convinced 
his usual methods of prospecting 
were passe, he abandoned them and 
sold himself on the idea that a new 
prospecting method must be devised. 
He tried several—getting auto 
license numbers to check owners’ 
names. Then he suggested that he 
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hire boys to pass out leaflets, with 
return cards, to the workers as they 
came off their various shifts. We 
were skeptical of results but his 
General Agent thought it best to 
give the plan a twirl. After all, 
it was a new situation and we, too, 
had been sold on the difficulties 
prospecting among war workers 
presented. The results were what 
we expected and Mr. Agent’s 
morale reached a new low. Here he 
was, in a town whose merchants 
were telling him of their business 
increases—all cash customers— 
and he could not reach them. Pros- 
pects all around and not one to 
write. 


Cold Canvass 


Then his General Agents took the 
reins, saying in effect, “All right, we 
have given your way a trial—it didn't 
work. Now let’s try mine.” So they 
went cold-canvassing in the new 
home area, along old lines. “Do the 
©’Briens live here?” No, the 
O’Briens didn’t but names of 
neighbors on either side were se- 
cured—and people across the street 
and down the block. That whole 
day they prospected, and prospected 
only. These names were then cir- 
cularized with a pre-approach letter 
and Mr. Agent followed up. To 
make a long story short, the first 
application he wrote was for a 
larger amount than his average 
policy! That was the spur that was 
needed. Today he is back on an 
even keel, writing business and 
prospecting as of yore. 

Of course, some kinks had to be 
ironed out; and the Agent had to 
make some unusual time adjust- 
ments to suit the prospects’ con- 
venience. The indication on all re- 
ports was that selling time has 
changed. Mornings and afternoons 
have superseded evenings to a very 
great extent. 


But going back to fundamentals: 
The war worker is not a man from 
another planet—he is a normal hu- 
man being, working harder with un- 
usual hours and higher wages, a 
man who has the same needs, the 
same problems as everyone else. He 
has children he wants educated, he 
has friends—men working on the 
same shift and acquaintances on 
other shifts—all good prospects. 


Other Prospect Sources 


Resourcefulness was shown in 
prospecting in war plant regions. 
Contacts with water departments 
and electric companies are some of 
of newcomers to town. However, 
the means used of securing names 
the greatest source of prospects 1s 
still via the chain system—delivering 
the policy, getting names of rela- 
tives, friends and acquaintances. 

One Agent reported he found a 
“nest” of prospects when he called 
to deliver a policy in an apartment 
house. Policyowner had moved to a 
larger apartment on another floor 
and the new occupants were his rel- 
atives. This chance meeting meant 
the combing of that apartment 
house—which was almost 100% war 
workers and a large group of 
prospects. 

One of our better producers does 
all his prospecting through two 
sources: Home owners carrying a 
mortgage, and the programming of 
his present clients’ insurance. His 
policyowners are principally profes- 
sional men and plant executives. He 
not only writes a good volume but 
has an almost perfect persistency. 
Seventy per cent of his new busi- 
ness was written on old policyown- 
ers and their relatives in 1942. New 
mortgagors’ names he gathers from 
the daily legal newspaper reporting 
court proceedings and transfers of 
real estate. He had doubled his use 
of Direct Mail prospecting on this 
group since the first of the year. 

This man tells us of a novel ex- 
perience. Out of eleven policies 
placed so far this year, eight clients 
suggested they drop in at his office 
to pick up the policy. 
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LOW NET COST—To the buyer, it 
usually means premium less dividend 
—nothing more. And especially, not 
some arbitrary figure obtained by cash- 
ing in a policy he bought to keep. 


But esther way you calculate it, the 
low net cost of our Preferred Risk 
Participating Ordinary Life policy 


gives your client more”. .. 


Do you know this policy? 


Occidental Life. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE e LOS ANGELES 
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*More peace of mind per premium dollar 
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MODIFIED PRELIMINARY TERM vs. NET LEVEL 


N VIEW of lower investment 
yields, change to modern mortality 
tables and the effects on reserve re- 
quirements under the net level pre- 
mium system, even the large and 
well-established companies with 
relatively high premium _ scales 
should give some consideration to 
the adoption of the modified pre- 
liminary term basis, Joseph B. Mac- 
lean, vice-president and actuary of 
Mutual Life of New York, declared 
in his presidential address (Oct. 13) 
at the annual meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America at the 


Waldorf Astoria, New York. 
Benefits 


Assaying benefits of modified pre- 
liminary term, Mr. Maclean said: 
“the system is entirely sound and is 
certainly much more realistic than 
the net level premium system. It 
permits the adoption of a lower in- 
terest basis and provides a sounder 
basis for non-forfeiture values, as 
has been brought out in the reports 
of the Guertin Committee. It per- 
mits the accumulation of a larger 
surplus—and it is surplus, not 
higher reserves, which is required in 
times of stress. Surplus earnings 
are made largely independent of the 
volume of new insurance written 
and would arise in a substantially 
uniformly increasing amount pro- 
vided there is a clear interest margin 
—as presumably would be the case. 

“The company’s financial posi- 
tion may thus actually be stronger 
under a preliminary term valuation 
standard than if the same total funds 
were held with net level premium 
reserves since these funds would not 
be available in emergency unless it 
were possible to make a change to 
a less stringent basis. 


Solvency 


“Such a change,” the Actuarial 
Society president declared, “‘might 


be misunderstood by the public and 


might give rise to unjustified doubts 
as to the company’s financial 
strength or even as to its solvency. 
However, if the adoption of the 
modified reserve basis were coupled 
with a reduction in the interest rate 
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for reserves from, say, 3% to a 
figure such as 2%, there would be 
little room for criticism on the 
grounds of lack of conservatism. 

“It might also be felt that such 
a step might result in more expen- 
sive conduct of the business and that 
an established companv should have 
a sufficient surplus to finance new 
business on the level premium basis. 
However, preliminary term reserves 
on a modern table with a low inter- 
est rate will, after some years, ex- 
ceed in the aggregate the net level 
premium reserves by the American 
Experience Table with a higher in- 
terest rate. 


Practical Objections 


“From the company’s point of 
view there are too, some practical 
objections such as the possible re- 
duction of non-forfeiture values be- 
low a competitive level (although 
such a move would probably involve 
the adoption of a low interest rate), 
a flatter dividend scale and the pres- 
ent objectionable requirement that 
the contract state that insurance for 
the first year is term insurance.” 

“There are other considerations 
but I have said enough to indicate 
my opinion (which I should empha- 
size 1s a purely personal one) that 
this question is one which at least 
deserves serious consideration in 
connection with any proposed 
change of the interest and mortality 
bases. 

“Tf such action were to be taken 
by one or more of the larger com- 
panies it would go a long way to 
removing the misconceptions which 
appear to exist as to the soundness 
of the ‘modified preliminary term 
system.” 


Future Interest Rates 


Mr. Maclean presented results of 
a survey made by D. B. Woodward 
research assistant to the president of 
the Mutual Life of expert opinion 
as to the course of interest in the 
next 20 years. He said majority 
opinion indicated that “after the war 
the interest rate obtainable on new 
investments will increase, but that 
this will be temporary, will be fol- 


lowed by a decline, and that over a 
period of the next twenty years 
there will, on the average, be little 
change from the present level.” 


Consolidation 


The speaker proposed the con- 
solidation of the two great actuarial 
groups in North America, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries and the 
Actuarial Society of America, 
“standards and operations of the 
two societies are now identical,” he 
said. “Much of the most important 
work which is performed by the 
two societies today is done through 
the medium of joint committees 

. and in particular all the impor- 
tant work involved in the training of 
students and in the conduct of the 
examinations. 

“The requirements for admission 
to either body have been identical 
for the past 12 years.” 

To show how membership in the 
two bodies has overlapped, Mr. 
Maclean stated that in the present 
year 94% of fellows of the Institute 
and 73% of associates are members 
of the Actuarial Society. On the 
other hand 71% of Society fellows 
and 54% of associates are members 
of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Advantages to be achieved, he 
said, “include the elimination of un- 
necessary duplications with much 
economy of time and effort ; also the 
possibility of establishing a more 
efficient basis for conducting the ad- 
ministrative operations and activities 
of the combined societies. As an 
incidental, but in my opinion, an 1m- 
portant point, I would hope too, that 
when and if a union were effected 
there would be a more definite recog- 
nition (as in the name of the com- 
bined society) of the importance of 
our Canadian membership. 


New Officers 


The same slate of officers was 
reelected ; four new directors (coun- 
cilmen) were elected—W. R. Wil- 
liamson, Social Security Board; 
E. M. McConney, Bankers Life; 
R. C. Guest, State Mutual and 
Pierce Shepherd, Prudential. 
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The other day we received a letter from Mr. L. D. Loper in Gallup, New Mexico.* 
He said. “J am inquiring about a Franklin Agency Franchise. Jt seems peculiar, 
but every time J sit down to read an insurance magazine, J notice your ads. For 
example, in one ad you state that the bundred leading agents averaged $5,256.00 
in commission earnings, and the entire agency group averaged $3,598.00—equal 
to $100 and $70 weekly averages respectively.” 


Well, really, Mr. Loper, it isn’t a bit peculiar. The truth is that our ads 
practically write themselves. Our representatives do average unusually high earn- 
ings — much higher today than when we bragged about it; we are, in an unusual 
sense, an agency-conscious company (ask any Franklin agent if the word 
“friendly” in our signature means anything) ; we do provide constantly new policy 
forms and the finest possible sales and promotional material; and our commission 
schedules are as generous as one of grandma’s dinners. 


So please don’t think we’re bragging when we say that it’s perfectly normal 
for you to read our ads. You’d be surprised at how many others do too. 


*Name and address have obviously been changed. 
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COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Insurance in force.exceeded $242,000,000.00 
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UESTION : “How does one 

go about setting up a pen- 

sion plan? The official regu- 
lations are technical and confusing. 
Tell us in business English!” 

Simplification carries with it the 
dangers of incompleteness and seem- 
ing inaccuracy, With this caution, 
we will tell the story of pensions 
as we understand it. 

There are three stages in the crea- 
tion of a pension plan: 

The first is of prime importance, 
on which the plan may stand or 
fall: it is the formulation of an at- 
titude toward pension planning. 

Second comes compilation of such 
data as payroll, employee turnover, 
ages, dates of employment, upon 
which can be computed the cost, by 
various methods, of a_ tentative 
schedule of pension benefits. After 
this, and based on such a study, 
comes— 

Third, determination of the 
method—the kind of pension plan— 


best suited to gain the objectives de- - 


sired, 

We emphasize the importance of 
maintaining the order of these steps 
—for in too many cases the method 
has come first and the sales presen- 
tation of the method has created an 
attitude destructive of certain ex- 
tremely important tax advantages of 
a sound employees’ retirement plan: 


The "Philosophy" of Retirement 
Planning 


Pension plan selling was often, in 
effect, selling of tax avoidance. Be- 
cause the tax laws granted certain 
privileges and exemptions to retire- 
ment plans, many pension systems 
were set up which sought primarily 
to bring relief to taxpayers in the 
highest brackets : owner-officers and 
key-employees of the business. 

Congress and the Treasury have 
been literally forced by circum- 
stances to circumscribe pension plan- 
ning with detailed regulations— 
over-harsh now, many believe. But 
if the concept is right, in the first 
place, a workable plan can be de- 
vised—and the tax advantages will 
come naturally with it. 
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SUMMARY OF PENSION PLANS 


The start must be with the em- 
ployees. Included can be Adam 
Smith, in the $12,000 salary bracket, 
drained of savings by taxes and high 
living costs—held to high standards 
of living by the character of his job 
—to whom the future, after retire- 
ment age, offers two equally un- 
happy choices: being pushed around 
by younger men or the compara- 
tively meager benefits of Social Se- 
curity. But not to be overlooked are 
the numerous John Does, at or about 
$3,000, whose chances of putting 
anything by for the future are even 
more remote, who will ever be seek- 
ing better jobs at better pay—unless 
savings are offered them through the 
medium of a retirement plan. 


Problems of Morale 


These men—the Adam Smiths 
and the John Does—present prob- 
lems of morale. They are man- 
machines moving on to obsolescence, 
and they know it! 

When their obsolescence becomes 
complete, Corporation X, their em- 
ployer, can either: 

(1) Junk them. 

(2) Continue them on the pay- 
roll, paying them for “made” work. 
A private W.P.A., draining the 
stockholders. 

(3) Retire them on a catch-as- 
catch-can pension, “considering each 
case on its merits,” which, excluding 
prejudice, is a lack-of-method that 
bears the surface likeness of favor- 
itism. Still an expense to the stock- 
holders for which they have re- 
ceived no measurable money’s- 
worth. 

(4) Retire them under a pension 
plan that was set up to provide for 
every expectable event of superan- 
nuation, so that, as reserves are set 
aside to establish the pension fund, 
comparable benefits to the corpora- 
tion are obtained in the nature of 
improved efficiency and high morale. 
No drain on the shareholders be- 
cause money’s-worth is paid in re- 
turn. 

The law favors solution (4) by 
extending privileges tax-wise to re- 
tirement plans that comply with its 
requirements. 


No. 17: 


Payments 
made by the corporation into a quali- 
fied pension plan or trust are treated 
as a deductible business expense. 

Inducement No. 2: The trust it- 
self is income tax exempt. 


Inducement 


Inducement No. 3: While for 
each employee there is set apart for 
his account each year certain moneys 
that will buy him income in years- 
to-come, these moneys are no part 
of his current taxable income. When 
the employee retires, he will pay 
income taxes on the deferred com- 
pensation that he then receives. 


Constituents of a "Qualified" Pension 
Trust 


1. Payments into the trust must 
be solely for the purpose of distrib- 
uting principal and income to em- 
ployees or their beneficiaries; it 
must be legally impossible for the 
fund to be used otherwise, so long 
as pension liabilities to employees 
or beneficiaries exist. 

2. As a “rule of thumb,” not to 
exceed 5% of each year’s compen- 
sation of all covered employees may 
be deducted as a business expense. 
But this tentative limit is raised to 
‘“‘reasonableness’ where the pay- 
ments into the trust are on a sound 
actuarial basis. Briefly, all “reason- 
able’ amounts paid in to fund cur- 
rent service credits and not to exceed 
one-tenth of the “reasonable” pay- 
ments necessary to fund past service 
credits are treated as annually de- 
ductible business expense. _ 

3. The plan must benefit at least 
70% of all employees, or at least 
80% of all eligible employees if at 
least 70% of all employees are eligi- 
ble to benefit under the plan. (But 
excluded from these percentages 
may be: employees who have been 
employed for less than a specified 
period—not over 5 years; part-time 
employees—not more than 20 hours 
a week; seasonal employees—not 
more than 5 months in a year. ) 

4. No plan will qualify, even if it 
conforms to the percentage require- 
ments, if the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue finds it discrimina- 
tory; but without conforming per- 

(Continued on next page) 
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Pension Plans—Continued 


centagewise a plan may qualify if 
the Commissioner determines that 
the classification set up by the em- 
ployer is not discriminatory in favor 
of officers, stockholders, supervisory 
or highly-paid employees. 

Says the law: 

A classification shall not be con- 
sidered discriminatory merely be- 
cause it excludes employees whose 
annual pay is $3,000 or less, the 
whole of which is subject to Social 
Security taxes; or merely because it 
is limited to salaried or clerical em- 
ployees. 

The Treasury Department, in its 
recently released Regulations, and in 
rulings applied to specific cases, has 
indicated that it will consider dis- 
criminatory any pension trust which 
will give (including Social Security 
benefits) proportionately greater 
benefits to those earning over $3,000 
than to those earning $3,000 or less. 
Members of the Senate Finance 
Committee have challenged this in- 
terpretation as stricter than the law 
contemplated. The law may—or 
may not—be changed. In the mean- 
time, a plan which conforms to the 


GOOD EQUIPMENT, [¥ 


good food and proper 
training make a me- 
chanical fighter; good 
morale makes of him 
an inspired fighter. 
Regardless of the 
burden on civilian 
life, the men in unr 
form continually 
need encouragement; 
their problems and 
dangers surpass all 
civilian worries. 


Never neglect them. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall + 








Treasury’s viewpoint should surely 
be safe. 

Pension plans in general use fall 
into three main categories: 


1. Group annuity plans. 

2. Pension trusts, invested in in- 
dividual annuity contracts (some- 
times combined with life insurance). 

3. Pension trusts, invested by the 
trustee in miscellaneous securities : 

(a) During employment and 

throughout the retirement 
period ; 
During employment pe- 
riod only; upon retire- 
ment an annuity is pur- 
chased. 


(b) 


Each type has its advocates and 
its special advantages. Generally 
speaking, the group annuity offers 
administrative simplicity in_ the 
lower-income brackets, where em- 
ployment turnover is usually the 
most rapid. Its classic disadvantage 
is that premium costs cannot be 
presently fixed; whereas, under (2) 
level premium annuity and insur- 
ance contracts can be purchased for 
all employees presently covered at 
rates good for the life of the trust. 
This plan is usually applied to the 


higher salary brackets where fea- 
tures of flexibility and individuality 
strongly appeal. But (3) offers usu- 
ally the lowest cost in dollars and 
probably the greatest flexibility. 

These are sketchy comparisons, 
and if we expanded them three-fold 
they would still prove only this: 
that no one type is best; what best 
suits one case might be quite un- 
suited to another. Sometimes a 
combination of methods proves 
best. 

Take both actuarial and _ legal 
counsel ; take counsel with men who 
have planned and administered suc- 
cessful trusts. Check various sug- 
gested methods for immediate and 
probable future cost; and in check- 
ing costs, consider the cost of mis- 
takes, measurable not merely in dol- 
lars. Check for adaptability to 
changing conditions, for technique 
of administration, for employee 
satisfaction and confidence. 

Special caution: don’t start a plan 
unless you are justifiably sure you 
can keep it up. This is one of the 
Treasury’s tests. 

E. S. MacNeill, Trust Officer, 
The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York 
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SIXTY-ONE YEARS STRONG 


EUREKA-MARYLAND 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eureka Building 
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Germany 


AR Risks Premiums in Life 
Assurance.—At the begin- 
ning of the war, after con- 
sultation with the authorities, the 
State Insurance Supervision decreed 
that, irrespective of policy condi- 
tions, war risks were to be included 
in life assurance coverage. Evi- 
dently with the growing loss of man- 
power life offices have gained their 
point that there should be a further 
levy tor this coverage, for it is now 
stated that the State. Insurance 
Supervision has laid it down that 
the levy on life policies shall be 
hxed at 6 per 1,000 of the sum 
assured plus in certain cases 10% 
of the annual premium. 

The  carefully-worded official 
statement does not make it quite 
clear whether these new levies are 
additional to or incorporate charges 
already being collected. The report 
for 1942 of the Gothaer Mutual Life 


shows an increase of some Rm.3.- ° 


000,000 in premium income to Rm.- 
50,840,000. It is attributed to the 
prescribed increase in premium 
rates, which was effective as from 
4th January, 1942, and to war risks 
insurance premiums in force since 
3lst August, 1942. By the way, the 
company reports that the increase in 
investment revenue has not been 
proportionate to the substantial in- 
crease in new business and premium 
income. 

Re-organization of Insurance 
Interests —During the occupation of 
Europe, German insurance com- 
panies have acquired quite a sub- 
stantial financial interest in insur- 
ance companies in other countries. 
Comparatively little information has 
been collated on the extent of this 
penetration, but occasionally one 
does learn from the reports of Ger- 
man companies that fresh penetra- 
tion has taken place. The report for 
1942 of the Colonia, Kolnische In- 
surance Co. shows that its share- 
holding in other companies has gone 
up by Rm.390,000 through the pur- 
chase of the entire share capital of 
one Danish and one Dutch insurance 
company. 
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FOREIGN INSURANCE 


Japan 


Re-organization of Insurance 
Business —In August, 1938, there 
were 33 life and 48 other insurance 
companies in Japan. It is now pro- 
posed to carry through a substantial 
merger, notably of smaller com- 
panies, on top of the contraction 
which had already taken place by the 
middle of this year to 23 life and 
34 other companies. It is hoped in 
this way to enable Japanese insurance 
companies to expand in Greater Asia 
without requiring any fresh man- 
power for administrative purposes. 

—The Review—London. 





N. Y. SUPERINTENDENT 


Robert E. Dineen of Syracuse, New York, 
has been appointed Superintendent of In- 
surance for the state of New York, filling 
this important post which had been vacant 
since the retirement of Louis H. Pink in 
February, 1943. The new superintendent has 
been a partner in the law firm of Bond, 
Schoeneck and King of Syracuse. Like many 
of Governor Dewey's appointments, the new 
superintendent is a comparatively young 
man, born August 12, 1903, graduated from 
Syracuse University in 1924 and admitted to 
the Bar in 1926. He is a member of the 
New York State and Onondaga County Bar 
Associations. The law firm with which he was 
associated specializes in insurance work, re- 
presenting many fire, casualty, surety and 
life insurance companies. Much of its trial 
work was handled by Mr. Dineen. 


Switzerland 


Insurance Academy Proposed.— 
The experience gained by education- 
alists with insurance courses and 
examinations has convinced many 
that there is need for higher educa- 
tion in insurance matters. It 1s 
pointed out that it is incongruous 
that practically no insurance is 
taught at commercial High Schools, 
etc., considering the prominent post- 
tion Swiss insurance and reinsur- 
ance holds abroad. It is therefore 
suggested that a research and educa- 
tional center shall be created at one 
of the universities, charged with the 
promotion of insurance technology. 
The proposal is meeting with a cer- 
tain amount of opposition, as prac- 
tical underwriters feel that what 1s 
needed is ability to perform routine 
work reliably and well, and that the 
foundation of an insurance academy 
might lead to over-production of 
theoretical insurance experts for 
whom employment might not easily 
be found. 


CANADIAN SALES 


EFLECTING peak employment 

all over the Dominion, new ordi- 
nary sales of life insurance in 
Canada and Newfoundland during 
the month of August totalled $45,- 
612,000, according to figures com- 
piled by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau and released by 
the Canadian Life Insurance Off- 
cers Association. 


Detailed sales by provinces were 
as follows :—British Columbia, $3,- 
828,000; Alberta, $2,450,000; Sas- 
katchewan, $1,791,000; Manitoba, 
$2,577,000; Ontario, $17,957,000; 
Quebec, $12,040,000; New Bruns- 
wick, $1,635,000; Nova Scotia, $2.- 
135,000; Prince Edward Island, 
$378,000 and Newfoundland, $821.,- 
O00. 
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meine every speech you hear and 
every article you read now-a-days has 
something to do with post-war planning or 
conditions. Some of the oracles are ominous 
and predict dire consequences if we don't 
rigidly follow their elaborate plans. Others 
promise a glittering and work-free world 
where we flit about in helicopters and live 
the life of Riley on the proceeds of our 
social security. 


Unfortunately, or fortunately, most post- 
war planning so far consists mainly of con- 
versation. And—as one level-headed con- 
vention speaker we heard recently asked 
—when does this “post-war period” start? 
Did it begin with the collapse of Italy? 
Will it start with the capitulation of Ger- 
many? Or, the defeat of Japan? Or, when 
the soldiers are mustered out? Or, during 
the conversion of industry? 


PRACTICAL, PERSONAL ... 


This realist we heard suggested that it 
was altogether possible that it had already 
started and, that many of the post-war con- 
ditions under which we will have lo live, are 
already taking shape. Accepting this idea, 
the next point is—what are we, personally, 
going to plan? The Life Insurance Compa- 
nies of America have suggested a practical 
plan for John Q. Public's post-war world 
and, to us, it sounds good. 


So strongly do the L. |. C. of A. advocate 
this plan that they are financing a series of 
advertisements appearing in 286 newspapers 
(reaching some 26 million families) and in 
farm magazines that contact about five mil- 
lion rural family units. And, brother, that's 
strong advocating because it costs plenty of 
lettuce to reach that many people! Ask any 
advertising man. 


. . « POST-WAR PLANNING 


This practical post-war plan for the pop- 
ulace consists of seven rules every family 
should follow: (1) Buy and hold war bonds; 
(2) pay your share of taxes; (3) provide for 
your own and your family's future by ade- 
quate insurance and savings; (4) reduce 
your debts and avoid needless new ones; 
(5) buy only what you need and make it 
last; (6) live by rationing rules and (7) 
cooperate with price and wage stabilization 
program. 


Of course, the above has been consider- 
ably boiled down so it would fit this column 
(for the complete story—see your daily 
papers) but, anyway, you get the idea—no 
matter how sketchy. | know . . . you're say- 
ing "Why, I've been doing those things right 
along!" Well, maybe that's the best kind of 
post-war planning—living normally and ig- 
noring all flights of fancy. Time will tell. 
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CITED BY TREASURY 


O OCCASION in our national 

history has been more signal- 
ized by patriotic, unselfish service 
on the part of the Institution of 
Life Insurance than was the three- 
week campaign of the Third War 
Loan drive. An outpouring of the 
talents, energies and individual re- 
sources of officers, field men and 
employees—plus huge investments 
of company funds—has keynoted 
the greatest home front financial 
effort of all time. 

Analyzing and summing up the 
accomplishment of the Life Insur- 
ance Companies of the City of 
Greater New York, there are three 
outstanding phases : 


(1) Company Purchases—The life 
insurance companies located in 
New York purchased $1,189,- 
000,000 of bonds, exceeding the 
quota assigned by the U. 5S. 
Treasury by $169,000,000. 

Payroll Allotment—As a part 
of the national payroll savings 
commitment of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers, New York City Chair- 
man, Jack Fraser, led a team 
of 172 underwriters who 
worked with 1950 different 
firms, employing many thou- 
sands of persons. The aim in 
this campaign was to increase 
allotments and to sell extra 
bonds. The returns tabulated 
from these firms indicate that 
30,060 extra bonds were sold in 
an amount totaling $20,132,222 
in addition to the regular 
monthly payroll allotments. 


Mass Selling—Iin their plan- 
ning for the Third War Loan 
campaign, the War Finance 
Committee set up a mass sell- 
ing, door-to-door _ solicitation 
group known as the Communi- 
ties Division. The Life Insur- 
ance people, seeing an oppor- 
tunity for great service in this 
field of community - sales, 
formed a Life Insurance Com- 
mittee to work exclusively in 
this “Community Division.” 


For this hard working campaign 
in the field of the small bond buyer, 


(2 


— 


(3) 


the New York life insurance agent 
was joined by his home office com- 
rades, from Presidents to Clerks. 


Objective and Accomplishment 


A mighty goal, of 100,000 bond 
sales, averaging $100 each was set. 
30,771 workers volunteered to do 
the job. 

The final tabulation by Secretary 
B. J. Dunn of the Life Insurance 
Committee reveals that—171,704 
bonds were sold. The average size 
of each bond sold was $253. The 
total volume of these sales was $43,- 
435,651. 

A notable feature of this house-to- 
house, neighbor-to-neighbor, mass 
selling effort was the success of the 
heretofore non-selling element; 
some among the “home office” 
people had never before attempted 
to sell, let alone participate in a 
sales campaign. They bought and 
they sold—alongside their business 
partners of the field. 


Summary 


Combining the total contribution 
of the life insurance institution and 
its personnel in New York City, we 
find that, in the Third War Loan— 

(a) $1,252,567,873 in volume of 

bonds were purchased by the 
companies and sold to others 
by team workers, plus pay- 
roll allotment figures, to be 
received later. 
201,764 individual bond sales 
through payroll allotment and 
direct selling efforts of 30.- 
000 persons employed by life 
insurance companies in New 
York City. 

Gale F. Johnson, 3d., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, in his address before 
the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York, charac- 
terized this all-out drive of the en- 
tire Life Insurance personnel in 
New York City as “the type of vol- 
untary effort that proves Democ- 
racy’s strength. It is proof of con- 
fidence in virile tomorrow. That is 
post-war planning at its best.” 


(b) 
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Prospecting is not a big 
problem for Bankers Na- 
tional Field Men. They not 
only have a policy to fit 
almost every prospect but 
a prospect letter service 
that really works. But best 
of all, is the prospecting 
help which their com- 
panys executives give 
them in the field. 


x 





PROSPECT §S --- 


There are no more prospects for you, Messrs. Hitler and Tojo. No 
more little Nations to destroy—granaries to rob—art to loot or 
money and materials to steal. The weak are growing stronger 
as you start to scrape the bottoms of your man-power, food and 
material piles. Even ‘‘your people” will turn on you and destroy 
you just as certain as they did your ex-pal, Benito. . 


You'll find the Bankers National men helping to destroy your 
prospects in a big way. You'll find them walking; riding bicycles 
and busses instead of enjoying the conveniences of their automo- 
biles. You'll find them active in all war organizations and 
cheerfully giving up those comforts and luxuries which you so 
glowingly said made them “‘soft’’ and would keep them from 
interfering with your free hand. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President WILLIAM J. SIEGER, V. P. and Supt. of Agencies 


Montclair 


* * + * 


New Jersey 
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"Liability of Insurer on Policy Not 
Accepted by Insured" 


N February 19, 1941, John M. 

srouster made application in 
writing to John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for a pol- 
icy of life insurance to contain the 
double indemnity provision in case 
of accidental death and paid in ad- 
vance the first month’s premium of 
$2.17. The Company issued and 
mailed to its St. Louis office a policy, 
together with a form or rider entitled 
“Amendment to Application” and 
providing that if the insured’s death 
resulted directly or indirectly from 
service travel or flight in any species 
of aircraft, with certain exceptions, 
insurer’s liability would be limited 
to the reserve value of the policy. 
Brouster declined to sign the amend- 
ment to application, but stated that 
he would accept the policy and take 
an additional policy provided that 
clause be eliminated. While the ne- 
gotiations so stood Brouster was 
fatally burned. The Circuit Court 
rendered judgment for the bene- 
hciary on the ground that the Com- 
pany’s agent was informed after the 
accident that Brouster desired to ac- 
cept the policy as written. 

The St. Louis Court of Appeals 
held that there was no meeting of 
the minds between Brouster and the 
agents of the Company, consequently 
no binding contract. The Court, in 
its opinion, stated that in matters of 
contract an insurance company 
stands before the equal laws as do 
natural persons. The Courts cannot 
modify the law of contract as ap- 
plicable to them, nor relieve against 
cases of apparent hardship arising 
trom accident or neglect, by com- 
pelling the companies to do what 
they are not bound to do by the 
terms of their agreement. When 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


the defendant tendered to Brouster 
policy with the aviation clause and 
srouster refused to accept it that 
offer lost its vitality and the matter 
ended unless the Company saw fit 
to renew the offer. The law is that 
where a party has submitted a coun- 
ter proposition he cannot, without 
the assent of the other, withdraw or 
abandon the same and then accept 
the original offer which he had once 
virtually rejected. Brouster vs. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 171 S. W. (2d) 775. 


"Right of Insurer to Require Notice of 
Total Disability During Lifetime 
of Insured." 


AVID M. ALLEN of Man- 

chester, Ky., procured from Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of 
America a $10,000.00 life policy, 
containing a clause, waiving under 
certain conditions, the further pay- 
ment of premiums in the event the 
insured, prior to the anniversary 
date of the policy nearest his six- 










tieth birthday, became totally and 
permanently disabled. The semi- 
annual premium due October 29, 
1939, was not paid and the period 
of extended insurance, depleted by 
previous loans, expired on March 7, 
1940. Claiming that the “waiver of 
premiums clause” had automatically 
become operative by reason of the 
insured’s total and permanent dis- 
ability prior to October 29, 1939, 
although no notice thereof was ever 
given the Company prior to insured’s 
death, insured’s wife, the beneficiary, 
instituted suit and recovered judg- 
ment against the Company. for the 
amount of the policy, less the loans 
made thereon during insured’s life- 
time. 

The Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, on April 30, 1943, held: 
Our interpretation of these provi- 
sions in so far as they relate to the 
facts presented in this record is that 
as condition precedent to the dis- 
ability benefit becoming operative, 
notice of the disability must be given 
the Company during the lifetime of 
the insured, except where the fur- 
nishing of such notice is not reason- 
ably possible; and that only pre- 
miums becoming due within‘the pe- 
riod of one year prior to the date 
notice of disability is received, are, 
in any event, waived. 

The beneficiary alleged that for 
more than a month prior to the in- 
sured’s death he was disabled in 
mind and body and so critically ill 
it was not possible for him to have 
given notice of his disability. The 
Court said, if we should assume that 
inability to give notice of total dis- 
ability occurring before a default in 
the payment of a premium not only 
extended the time for the giving of 
such notice until it was reasonably 
possible to give it, but in addition, 

(Continued on next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 

nullified the provision that the pre- 
miums which might be waived in- 
cluded only those becoming due 
within one year prior to receipt of 
notice, beneficiary’s allegation that 
the insured, for more than one month 
prior to his death, was unable to 
furnish proof of his disability and 
that it was not reasonably possible 
for him to give the notice, was 
equivalent to an allegation that it 
was not reasonably possible to fur- 
nish such notice during the insured’s 
lifetime and during the period of 
total disability, which, according to 
the petition, began prior to the date 
the policy lapsed for non-payment of 
the premium due. Judgment of the 
trial court was reversed. Prudential 
Insurance Company vs. Allen, 172 
S. W. (2d) 54. 


"Disability of Insured as Valid Excuse 
for Failure to Give Notice" 


EORGE TIBBS brought suit 
against the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
on a group policy issued to E. I. 
DuPont DeNemours & Company, 
which contained the usual total and 


permanent disability clause. 

The insured alleged that he be- 
came permanently and totally dis- 
abled while an employee of the Du- 
Pont Company and while the in- 
surance was in full force and effect 
and that he was entitled to recover 
the full amount due on the certifi- 
cate of insurance issued to him. The 
insurer claimed. that the certificate 
of insurance terminated on June 1, 
1937, at which time the insured 
ceased to be an employee and that 
the insured did not furnish proof of 
claim of total and permanent dis- 
ability under the policy sued on and 
under the terms and conditions of 
the policy. The trial court directed 
a verdict in favor of the insurance 
company. The insured appealed and 
the Court of Appeals of Tennessee 
on November 14, 1942 (W/E denied 
by the Supreme Court) held: “The 
rule laid down in Joyce on Insurance 
applicable to this state of facts is 
as follows: 

““Tf a policy of insurance pro- 
vides that notice and proofs of loss 
are to be furnished within a certain 
time after loss has occurred, but does 
not impose a forfeiture for failure 
to furnish them within the time 
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Baltimore is knee-deep in war! 
production industries ... located near the Washington 
scene... Baltimore has become a focal point of wartime 


This has created problems . 
help to solve. 
reservation in advance . 
it promptly if you cannot use it... 
be patient if the service is not as 
smooth and speedy as in pre-war 


As Americans, we are proud we 
have these problems... 
men we ask your indulgence. 


700 rooms — each with 
radio, tub and shower. 
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prescribed, and does impose forfeit- 
ure for a failure to comply with 
other provisions of the contract, the 
insured may, it is held, maintain 
an action, though he does not fur- 
nish proofs within the time desig- 
nated, provided he does furnish them 
at some time prior to commencing 
the action upon the policy. And this 
has been held to be true even though 
the policy provide that no action 
can be maintained until after a full 
compliance with all the requirements 
thereof.’ 

“We regard this as a sound state- 
ment of the law, and adopt it. It 
is supported by numerous authori- 
ties.” 

The judgment of the trial court 
was reversed and cause remanded 
for trial on the merits. Tibbs vs. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 172 S. W. (2d) 
539. 


Uncovered 


A grave-digger, absorbed in his work, dug 
the hole so deep he couldn't get out. As eve- 
ning fell he called for help, and attracted the 
attention of a drunk going home. 

"| want to get out: I'm cold!"’ came the voice 
from the grave. 

Peering over the edge, the drunk was able to 
discern the source of the voice. 

""No wonder ya cold,"’ said the drunk, ‘‘ya ain't 
got any dirt on ya.''—Group Scoops. 
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SELLING TIPS 


from lke HOME OFFICE 


APPROACHES 


™ R. PROSPECT, most men 
think of insurance as some- 
thing for their family when they die 
and, of course, that’s important. But 
did you know that your chances of 
living to age 60 are seven out of ten? 
By that time your family is grown 
and the best thing you can do for 
them then is to take care of your- 
self. For that reason I would like the 
privilege of showing you how life in- 
surance can become a means of sup- 
port to you beginning at age 60.” 

“Mr. Prospect, what plans have 
you and your wife made for her to 
follow when you are gone? None? 
Don’t you think you should? Isn’t it 
better for the two of you jointly to 
work the problem out now at your 
convenience, than for her to have to 
do it alone at a time when she is 
overwhelmed with grief and when 
many of the possibilities open to you 
now will not be available to her 
then ?” 

“Mr. Prospect, do you have 
enough insurance ?”’ No matter what 
he answers, you reply: “Sir, that’s 
the wrong answer! You should have 
said, ‘Enough for what?’ That’s 
what I want to talk to you about. 
How much is enough in your case. 
For instance, how much will you 
need for expenses at death,” etc.— 
Western and Southern Life. 


x *k * 


THE WRONG KEY 


ANY salesmen say, ‘‘He 

wouldn’t buy,” instead of “I 
wasn’t able to sell him.” Though the 
majority of salesmen are reluctant 
to assume responsibility for failure, 
there are many exceptions, and those 
exceptions become more successful 
salesmen. 
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Whenever a prospect doesn’t buy, 
it is usually a sign that he was the 
better salesman of the two. His 
reasons for not buying were more 
persuasive than the salesman’s rea- 
sons for buying. Every sale is thus 
a two-sided presentation . . . Once 
a salesman fixes this firmly in his 
mind, he becomes better able to meet 
some of the situations that confront 
him. 

A friend of mine always says: 
‘There is a key to unlock every 
buyer, but on that man I used the 
wrong key. I'll do better next time.” 
—Charles B. Roth in Nylic Review. 


x * *® 


SELL A VISION 


HE successful salesman is the 

salesman who sells effects rather 
than objects. 

He sells home beauty, good taste, 
refinement—not tables and chairs. 

He sells comfort and refreshing 
sleep—not beds and mattresses. 

He sells pleasant dinners in an 
agreeable environment—not dining 
room furniture. 

He sells cool kitchens, easier cook- 
ing, better results, and end to drudg- 
ery—not stoves. 

He sells amusement, relaxation, 
happy home life—not radio cabinets, 
dials and wave bands. 

He sells fresh air, sunshine, cool 
evenings, jolly get-togethers with 
friends—not porch and lawn fur- 
niture. 

He sells culture, uplift, enjoy- 
ment, social grace—not pianos or 
books. 

He sells the satisfying of ideals, 
feelings, ambitions through a vision 
—not mere merchandise. 

And now the successful life insur- 
ance salesman—he sells peace and 
security for old age; education and 





opportunity for youth; food, shelter 
and clothing for one’s family—not 
just Life Insurance. 

We recently came across a poem 
which expresses the above thoughts 
of selling vision, not merchandise, 
very ideally. Unfortunately, we 
don't know the author’s name: 


What do you sell—a policy? 
A thing of black and white? 

A printed form with a dollar mark? 
Is that the stuff you write? 

Or is it a porch with a sheltering roof 
And a Twining rose or two, 

An easy chair a-rocking there, 
When the signer’s work is through? 

What do you sell—a sordid thing 
With a crepe and a wreath of gloom, 

With the thump of clods on a coffin lid 
And the price of a graveyard tomb? 

Or is it the smile of a little child 
Asleep on her mother’s knee, 

With a future bright through his foresight 
To cherish his memory? 


—Banker’s National (N. J.) 


x *k * 


INSURANCE PROTECTION— 
FOR WHOM? 


UDGE C. W. HOLTKAMP, of 

the Probate Court of St. Louis, 
spoke out of his long experience as 
follows: 

“It is pitiful to see the number of 
estates that come through the court 
in which the insurance money 1s 
taken to pay the debts to save the 
husband’s name. I have no use for 
the man who disregards his family 
and takes out Life Insurance solely 
for his estate in order to protect his 
business in the event of his death. 
He should consider the wife before 
the creditors. The creditor 1s a busi- 
ness man and he takes the chance— 
it is a business proposition with him. 
It ought not to be the widow who 
takes the chance.”—Manufacturer’s 
Life. 
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HE Committee on Compensation 

of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau met in Pittsburgh 
following the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers on September 17 and 18. 
Chairman E. M. McConney presided 
and, in reporting.on the Committee’s 
recent activities, he referred espe- 
cially to the invitation issued by the 
Compensation Committee to the 
Special Committee of the Life Man- 
agers’ Association of Greater New 
York to meet in joint session. At 
the three joint meetings which were 
held as a result of this invitation, 
the two Committees interchanged 
some very interesting and significant 
ideas. 

The primary purpose of the meet- 
ing was to organize the Fifth Report 
which will present the Committee’s 
opinions upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sound compensation. It 
will involve a discussion of such 
matters as new-agent financing, vest- 
ing of renewals, and compensation 
for service. In addition two impor- 


COMPENSATION COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


tant conclusions will be presented. 
First: that there is no one standard 
compensation plan which will be 
ideal for all companies, regardless 
of their age, size, and situation. The 
Committee believes that an eventual 
solution of the problem cannot be 
reached until companies generally 
realize they have an individual prob- 
lem and until they themselves are 
ready and willing to work out their 
own solution which will be well 
adapted to their own use. The Com- 
mittee realizes it has a great respon- 
sibility to help companies do this by 
continuing to formulate and enun- 
ciate sound principles and methods. 

Second : that the problem involves 
far more than the technical con- 
siderations of a compensation sched- 
ule. The Committee believes that no 
commission contract will put money 
into the agent’s pocket until manage- 
ment, both Home Office and Field, 
has accepted its respective respon- 
sibility and done its respective share 
to select, train, and supervise quali- 
fied men; to give them suitable ob- 





jectives and methods; and to define 
and organize their work. Above all, 
management must see to it that these 
men earn a living which is adequate 
to their own standards and credit- 
able to the industry. After four 
years of study it is evident to the 
Committee that this management 
aspect of the compensation problem 
is by far the most important. 

A large part of the program of 
the coming Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau-Association of Life 
Agency Officers Annual Meeting to 
be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago November 16, 17, 
and 18, will be concerned with the 
current manpower and compensation 
problems. It has just been an- 
nounced by John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., Manager of the Bureau, 
that almost all of the program for 
the second day of meeting, Wednes- 
day, November 17, will be devoted 
to discussions of these two subjects 
by agency officers, field men, and 
members of the Compensation Com- 
mittee. 
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Dividends—Wisconsin State Life Fund 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 


I should like information as to 
present scale and history dividends 
for the Wisconsin State Life Fund 
and the Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety. 

We do not have the history in- 
formation you request for the Wis- 
consin State Life Fund although you 
will find in Best’s Chart of Recom- 
mended Life Insurance Companies 
the 10 year cost at age 35 (present 
scale) for Ordinary Life, 20 Pay 
Life and 20 Year Endowment, as 
follows: $175, $262 and $372, re- 
spectively (nearest dollar). We have 
not received in the past the com- 
plete dividend schedules year by 
year and hence cannot build up 
from our own records an actual his- 
tory. However, Schedule M of the 
annual statement of the Fund, which 
no doubt is available to you at the 
Insurance Department offices at 
Madison, gives this information 
year by year so that a history could 
be developed. 

As to the Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society, the major part of the divi- 
dends reported in the annual state- 
ment is for Term Insurance—that 
is, by amount. We have no history 
for the Cuna Mutual but Schedule 
M of its annual statement for 1942 
gives the following present scale 
information at age 35: For 1942 
(not 1943): Ordinary Life pre- 
mium $21.17; Ist dividend, $1.49; 
2nd, $2.36; 3rd, $2.65 (apparently 
no Ordinary Life policies were is- 
sued in 1938 because there is no 
4th year dividend shown) ; 5th year, 
$3.53. For the One Year Term the 
dividend apparently begins at the 
end of the 2nd year, the dividend be- 
ing $.96 for a premium of $8.65 and 
the 3rd year dividend, that is, on 
issues of 1939 is $1.25; for 5 Year 
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Term the premium is $8.93 and the 
only dividend shown is for the 3rd 
year; namely, on issues of 1939 in 
the amount of $1.25; for 10 Year 
Term the premium is $9.36 and the 
dividend at the end of the 3rd year, 
$1.25; for 15 Year Term the pre- 
mium is $9.95 and the dividend at 
the 2nd year is $.97 and at the 3rd 
year, $1.24; for the Single Premium 
15 Year Decreasing Term the pre- 
mium is $58.68 and the dividend for 
the Ist year is $.53, no dividend 
being shown after issues of 1941. 
We do not have any 1943 dividend 
information. 


Government Employees Benefit Assn. 


We should like to receive what- 
ever report you may have on the 
Government Employees Benefit As- 
sociation, 

The Government Employees 
Benefit Association is not an insur- 
ance company but a non-profit or- 
ganization incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Nebraska in 
October, 1934. It does not engage 
in the insurance business other than 
that it recommends to its members 
a policy written by the Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident Association 
and/or the United Benefit Life In- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our Full Service subscribers are en- 
titled, under their contract, to request 
special information on any life insurance 
subject at any time. Their inquiries are 
received through all channels of commu- 
nication and immediate responses are 
made thereto. Some of these questions 
are presented here, together with the 
editor's answers. All entries are neces- 
sarily abbreviated and in some cases 
identities are eliminated for reasons 
which are obvious. Although we cannot 
undertake to answer questions of this na- 
ture from our “News Readers" (our cor- 
respondence is very heavy and many 
hundreds of “Service” inquiries are re- 
ceived) we hope they will find some in- 
terest in this feature. 














surance Company, both of Omaha. 
The officers of the concern, accord- 
ing to our latest advices, are as fol- 
lows, together with their Govern- 
ment connections: President, P. E. 
McGovern (Postal Service); Vice 
President, Charles P. Leigh (Rail- 
way Mail); Secretary John C. 
White (Postal Service) ; Treasurer, 
Walter Nelson (H.O.L.C.). The 
Executive offices are located in 
Washington, D. C. The Association 
entered into an agreement with the 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association to prepare an accident 
and health policy suitable to the 
needs of a Federal employee. Only 
members of the Association are en- 
titled to purchase that particular 
policy, which is similar in many re- 
spects to the usual commercial ac- 
cident and health policy. The As- 
sociation is not licensed as an agent 
of the company but individuals 
soliciting membership in the Asso- 
ciation are licensed as_ soliciting 
agents for the company issuing the 
policy. For your further informa- 
tion we enclose herewith a copy of 
our report on the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association of 
Omaha as it appears in our 1943 
Casualty volume. Of cdurse, this 
is the company that guarantees the 
policy and not the Government Em- 
ployees Benefit Association which, 
as indicated, acts more as a sales 
organization than anything else. 


There are quite a few concerns 
in the field today operating among 
Government employees, some of 
them bearing the following titles: 
Government Employees Beneficial 
Association (which is not the same 
as the Government Employees Bene- 
fit Association), Government Em- 
ployees Group Association, Federal 
Postal Employees Association, et 
cetera. They all operate along ap- 
proximately the same lines. 
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CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


November 


15-17 California Association of 
Insurance Agents. Annual 
meeting to be held at the 
Whitcomb Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

16-18 Association of Life Agency 
Officers and Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. An- 
nual meetings to be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

29— 1 National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. 
Winter meeting to be held 
at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. 


December 


l- Institute of Life Insurance. 
Annual meeting to be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

2— 3 Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. Annual 
meeting to be held at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


CHICAGO LIFE MANAGERS 
W. HUGHES, general agent, 


e Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has been elected 
president of the Chicago Life 
Agency Managers, succeeding Earl 
M. Schwemm, manager for the 
Great-West Life. Other officers 
elected were: Vice-President, Byron 
C. Howes, general agent, Berkshire 
Life; Secretary-Treasurer, Philip 
B. Hobbs, manager, Equitable Life 
of New York; Directors (two-year 
terms) John M. Caffrey, district 
manager, John Hancock Mutual and 
Freeman Wood, general agent, Lin- 
coln National Life. Joe C. Caperton, 
general agent, State Mutual Life, 
was elected to a one-year term to fill 
out the unexpired term of Byron C. 
Howes, elected vice-president. 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


HE “Handbook of Life Insur- 

ance” has proved to be a very 
popular publication. As a result of 
the demand the price scale has been 
reduced to 10¢ each for copies up 
to 100 and 5¢ for each copy in ex- 
cess of that number. Shipping 
charges are paid by the Institute. 


New Booklet 


A new 24-page booklet has been 
issued by the Institute outlining 
graphically how the story of life in- 
surance is explained to the public. 
In the Foreword to the book, Holgar 
J. Johnson, President of the Insti- 
tute, states in part: “The job of 
improving public understanding or 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 





Representatives 
have something unusual to sell. 
Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 





5. Waiver of Premium 


Territory Available for New Gen- 
eral Agencies in Pennsylvania 
and Delaware 


Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 
Vice President and Agency 
Manager 











the public relations of any business 
has been described as_ consisting 
90% in rendering a public service 
well and 10% in letting the public 
know that the service is conducted 
with public interests paramount.” 
This booklet elaborates the Insti- 
tute’s part in carrying into effect the 
10% portion of public relations. In- 
quiries concerning the two booklets 
should be addressed to the Institute 
of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. C. 


INITIATIVE 


OLLOWING is a self-explana- 
tory letter. This in our opinion 
is an excellent example of initiative 
in protecting “policyholders’ inter- 
ests.” Copies were sent to every 
policyholder. 
To our Policyholders: 

There is a growing realization on 
the part of law makers that reason- 
able protection from unusual hazard 
and provision for future security are 
an essential part of the American 
way of life. New York State has 
already provided that life insurance 
premiums are properly deductible to 
some extent in computing the New 
York State income tax. 

A bill introduced by United States 
Senator Bridges of New Hampshire 
(S1016) and its companion bill 
(HR2541) introduced in the House 
by Congressman Goodwin of Massa- 
chusetts would provide for a limited 
deduction of life insurance pre- 
miums on Federal income tax re- 
turns. These bills are awaiting ac- 
tion by Congressional committees. 

If you believe that thrift deserves 
encouragement, you may wish to 
write to your Senator and Congress- 
man urging the passage of this or 
similar legislation. If you desire a 
copy of these bills, we will be glad 
to send one to you. 

Very truly yours, 
George Avery White, 
President State Mutual Life 
Assurance Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 
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UNIFORM A & H POLICY 
APPROVAL CONSIDERED 


HE accident and health sub-com- 

mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
met in Chicago during October, and 
some consideration was given to the 
uniform approval of accident and 
health policy contracts. No definite 
action was taken. A further meeting 
will be held in New York in 
November, during the winter meet- 
ing of the commissioners. 

The problem of getting new pol- 
icy forms approved by each state in 
which business is transacted has been 
troublesome to the companies, and 
a procedure for obtaining uniform 
approval through a central author- 
ity would eliminate much expense 
and lost motion. 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


HE Executive Committee of the 

Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference met at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on 
Monday, October 4th, and admitted 
the following companies to Confer- 
ence membership—American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts ; Liberty Life 
& Accident Association, Muskegon, 


Michigan; | Woodmen Central 
Health, Lincoln, Nebraska. The 


Committee decided to hold the 1944 
Annual Meeting early in June in 
Chicago. 

O. F. Davis, president of the con- 
ference, recently announced commit- 
tee appointments for 1943-44. The 
committees and their chairmen are 
as follows: agency management, A. 
D. Anderson; blanks, R. H. Haff- 
ner; convention, E. A. McCord; 
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education, A. D. Johnson; group, 
H. R. Hill; home office management, 
K. H. O’Connor; legal, Moses G. 
Hubbard, Jr.; legislative, H. O. 
Fishback, Jr.; manual, V. KE. Nutt; 
membership, E. G. Trimble, Jr.; 
memorials, J. J. Helby ; non-cancel- 
lable, K. B. Piper; publicity, J. W. 
Scherr, Jr.; public relations, C. W. 
Young; taxation, V. J. Skutt; un- 
derwriting, P. \WW. Stade; war policy, 
C. O. Pauley. 


“THIS CROSS IS BLUE" 


ERSATILE Jj. C._ Furnas, 

writing in the October 2 Satur- 
day Evening Post under the above 
title, reviews the progress of vol- 
untary hospitalization-insurance and 
predicts that if Uncle Sam will con- 
fine social insurance schemes to the 
indigent and aged for a reasonable 
time that Blue Cross hospitalization 
plans will increase their number of 
subscribers from the current 11,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 and make any 
further extension of government 
social insurance unnecessary. 

Hospitalization plans got their 
start during the depression because 
they filled a gap in medical eco- 
nomics. The well-to-do could pay 
for their hospitalization, and the 
poor could usually get it free. That 
still left a large middle group. 
Furthermore, employers were often 
willing to foot part of the bill. Blue 
Crossers feel that they are just be- 
ginning to reach their stride and the 
thought of any American Beveridge 
Plan, in the words of Mr. Furnas, 
“Makes them feel like a bunch of 
kids who, having invented a new 
and exciting game, find a group of 
physical-education instructors from 
the department of welfare descend- 
ing upon them and confiscating the 
whole thing—bats, balls, gloves, 
sand lot and even the rules.” 





MASSACHUSETTS 
ACCIDENT DECISION 
RENDERED 





HROUGH a recent decision of 

the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, the way has been opened for 
settlement of claims of dissenters 
and others against the Massachusetts 
Accident Company, which was 
placed in the hands of Commissioner 
C. F. J. Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts for rehabilitation in August, 
1939. While a reinsurance contract 
was effected in February, 1940, with 
the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Portland, Maine, certain 
claims against the estate have re- 
mained open. A fund of $520,344 
was left with Commissioner Har- 
rington to meet such claims and for 
the expenses of receivership, any 
residue to be returned to the Union 
Mutual for the benefit of the non- 
cancellable fund. There were only 
five dissenting non-cancellable pol- 
icyholders out of 187 in the disabled 
lives group, and 301 dissenters out 
of 4,779 policyholders among the 
active lives. It was the court’s find- 
ing that all policyholders on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1940, hold “non-contin- 
gent” claims for loss of their 
contracts. As to valuing these 
claims, there was no loss to cancel- 
lable policyholders, who were fully 
reinsured, but claims of non-cancel- 
lable policyholders, both assenters 
and dissenters, are to be valued on 
the basis of the present worth 
(February 23, 1940) of total esti- 
mated future benefits that policy- 
holders would have received less the 
total present worth of future gross 
premiums. 


The benefits allowed assenting 
non-cancellable policyholders under 
the Union Mutual contract contem- 
plated the eventual recovery of a 
portion of the funds now in the 
hands of Commissioner Harrington. 
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SPECIALISTS — INSURANCE PROFESSIONS 


CALIFORNIA 


ACTUARIES 


INDIANA 


NEW YORK 











Barrett N. Coates Cant E. Herrurrsa 


COATES & HERFURTH 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
582 Market Street 437 So. Hill Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


HARRY C. MARVIN 


Consulting Actuary 


221 E. Ohio Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








ILLINOIS 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL AND 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR.., 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES, 
35 Yrs. of Service 


166 NORTH LASALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MISSOURI 











Telephone STAte 1336. 





CARROLL E. NELSON 


Consuiting Actuary 
Central 3126 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 























HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, ILL. 


. Wolfman, A.A.1LA. 
. A. Moscovitch, Ph.D. 
J. Lally Franklin 4020 


ar -- 




















INDIANA 


915 Olive Street ST. LOUIS 
FACKLER & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP ala lala 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone Barclay 7-4443 


New York City rT N. Y. 























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


Frank J. Haight, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORE CITY -:-: N. Y. 




















PENNSYLVANIA 





FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 














L. 1—Junior Underwriter : Duties 
involve those peculiar to underwrit- 
ing desk of small company ; namely, 
underwriting applications and rein- 
statements, correspondence’ with 
agents and medical examiners, 
supervision of policy issuance, plac- 
ing of reinsurance, all under direc- 
tion of actuary. Prefer services of 
draft-proof young man, although 
capable woman will be considered. 
Starting salary ranging from $175 to 
$200 per month, depending on ex- 
perience and _ qualifications of 
applicant ; permanent position. Lo- 
cation Pacific Northwest. 

L. 2—Policyholder Service: Po- 
sition handling all types of corre- 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 





Occasionally we are informed of 
employment opportunities (Home Of- 
fice or Agency ) available in the life in- 
surance field, requiring the services of 
individuals with specified qualifications. 
Information concerning the latest op- 
portunities of which we have knowl- 
edge are given here with the hope that 
such listings may be of benefit to those 
seeking positions and to the insurance 
concerns involved. Naturally, we are 
acting merely as intermediaries and 
cannot accept responsibility to or for 
any party interested in this index. In 
reply address Best’s Lire INSURANCE 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, 
N. Y., and give the appropriate nu- 
merical box number. 











spondence with policyholders ; loans, 
assignments, conservation, policy 


changes, settlement at option, etc. 
If possible, would like to obtain 
party with some actuarial experience 
and familiar with actuarial functions 
used in simple office calculation. 
Position available to suitable draft- 
proof young man or capable woman. 
Starting salary from $135 to $190 
per month, depending upon qualifi- 
cations, experience, education, etc. 
Permanent position, location Pacific 
Northwest. 

L. 3—Actuarial Student: A sub- 
stantial New England life insurance 
company has an unusual opening for 
a young actuarial student; oppor- 
tunities for future development are 
unlimited. 
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C.L.U. COURSES 


N response to a great demand 

from life underwriters in the 
metropolitan area, the New York 
Chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, in 
cooperation with New York Uni- 
versity has arranged to conduct 
thirty-hour preparatory courses in 
each of Parts A, B, C, and D of the 
C.L.U. fields of study. 

These courses will constitute a 
more exhaustive treatment of the 
C.L.U. subjects than did the former 
C.L.U. Review Courses which they 
will replace. Nevertheless, they will 
be intensive courses, requiring much 
outside study on the part of students 
who wish to maintain the rapid pace 
of the classes and secure adequate 
preparation for the C.L.U. examina- 
tions. They are recommended as an 
aid in coordinating the thorough 
study required for the C.L.U. desig- 
nation. 


Schedule of Courses 


The schedule of courses is: Part 
A—Life Insurance Fundamentals ; 
Part B—General Education; Part C 
—Law, Trusts, and Taxes and Part 
D—Finance. 

The teaching staff has had many 
years of experience in conducting 
C.L.U. classes and includes the fol- 
lowing members of the faculty of 
N.Y.U.:—Major B. Foster, A.M., 
Professor of Banking; A. Anton 
Friedrich, A.B., Professor of Eco- 
nomics; Denis B. Maduro, LL.B., 
Lecturer on Insurance; Paul Orr, 
Jr., B.S., C.L.U., Instructor in Life 
Insurance; John H. Prime, Ph.D., 
Professor of Finance and Louis R. 
Sprigg, Ph.D., MC.S., Associate 


Professor of Political Science. 





PEARSON JOINS J. OF C. 
ARL PEARSON has resigned 


as Eastern Insurance Editor of 
the “Chicago Journal of Commerce” 
to accept a position with the insur- 
ance department of the “Journal of 
Commerce,” New York City, effec- 
tive October 18th. Mr. Pearson has 
had ten years of newspaper experi- 
ence, and for the last five years has 
specialized in insurance news. He 
came to New York in 1941, and has 
a wide acquaintance in the business. 
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HOME OFFFICE 
UNDERWRITERS ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OME Office Underwriters from 

all parts of the United States 
gathered at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago the week-end of 
October 15 for the seventh annual 
meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters. It was a two 
day meeting. 

The program this year was closely 
related to the War and problems 
vital to the Home Office Under- 
writer were discussed by leaders of 
the life insurance business. The two 
day program this year was devoted 
strictly to business. 

Walter B. Lehmkuhl of the 
American Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, as General Chairman of 
the meeting, presided and delivered 
the opening address, followed by the 
Annual Report of the President, 
which was submitted by Dave Alport 
of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company. 
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” “THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





Group Life 
Wholesale 
Accident & Health 
Hospitalization 


Labor Unions, Civil Service, Employees’ 
Associations considered. 

This comprehensive portfolio offers a 
well-rounded program covering the 
group insurance needs of all types 
of prospects. 


For information regarding special 
groups call on your nearest USLife 
general agent. 


101 Fifth Avenve 
New York, N. Y. 


RICHARD RHODEBECK, 
Superintendent of Agencies 

















CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Correction Notice 


N THE last paragraph of our re- 
port on the Connecticut General 
Life in Best’s Lire INSURANCE RE- 
PORTS, on page 151, we state that 
“Policies are now issued on the 
American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality at 3% interest, and valued on 
the Full Level Premium, Modified 
Preliminary Term (Illinois Stand- 
ard) plans.” This statement is in 
error since the Connecticut General 
does not now and has not issued 
policies on any basis other than Full 
Level Premium. The last sentence 
in that paragraph is correct where 
it states that all of the insurance in 
force is on the Net Level Premium 
basis. Subscribers are asked to 
please make this correction. 


POLICY LOANS NEW LOW 


be insurance policyholder calls 
for the cash values in their pol- 
icles have sharply decreased during 
the first seven months of this year, 
now being at an all-time low rate. 
During the first seven months, cash 
surrender values paid out by the life 
companies totalled $181,274,000, a 
decrease of 36% from the same pe- 
riod of 1942 and 48% from the same 
period of 1941, reflecting the great 
improvement in the financial status 
of American families. 


MARYLAND 
Ensor Appointed Commissioner 


N SEPTEMBER 17 last, John 

B. Gontrum tendered his resig- 
nation in order to accept an appoint- 
ment as Associate Judge of the 3rd 
Judicial Circuit of Maryland. Hazle- 
ton H. Joyce, Deputy Commissioner 
thereupon became Acting Commis- 
sioner. 

A few days after Mr. Gontrum’s 
resignation, Governor Herbert R. 
O’Conor appointed Lawrence E. 
Ensor, State’s Attorney of Balti- 
more County, as Commissioner. As 
indicated at the time of his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Ensor is a lawyer like 
his predecessor. 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 





TWENTY DOLLARS 


TEN DOLLARS 








Men of Mercy... 


$e were great Americans. They are gone... but 
through you their power is still great. You have some 
of these portraits in your purse or in your billfold. They 
hold the power to spread compassion and comfort through- 
out the world. 


There are children to be clothed in Russia...broken 
spirits to be mended in Greece... prisoners to be cheered 
and comforted in barbed-wire enclosures. 


There are needy neighbors right here at home to be 
helped—many of them indirect casualties of this war. 


There are torpedoed seamen to be warmed and fed on 
the docks. 


There are wounded lying on the plains of China who 
need medical supplies. 


Take some of these bills from your pocket now. Then 


USO 


United Seamen’s Service 


War Prisoners Aid 


Belgian War Relief Society 
British War Relief Society 


French Relief Fund 


Give ONCE 
for ALL these 


Friends of Luxembourg 
Greek War Relief Association 


Norwegian Relief 
Polish War Relief 


Queen Wilhelmina Fund 


Russian War Relief 
United China Relief 


United Czechoslovak Relief 

United Yugoslav Relief Fund 

Refugee Relief Trustees 

United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children 











FIVE DOLLARS 





send as many of them as you can afford on an errand of 
great mercy...for war relief through the National War 


Fund. 


When you give this month, to your community's war 
fund, you also give to the National War Fund. You give 
ONCE for ALL these agencies listed below. Your gift is 
divided in many ways...in proportion to the need! Some 
will go to the needy here in your own town. Some will go 
to relieve distress and sustain the morale of our allies. Some 
will go to provide the comforts and pleasures of home for 
our own troops, through the US O. 


Look at the names of the agencies below. You have given 
to many of them before...small gifts perhaps when your 
heart was touched. Add up what you gave before...then 
double it. You cannot give too much. The need is so great. 


NATIONAL 
WAR FUND 


x 
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Acacia Mutual: In the Third War 
Loan Drive the company purchased $7/,- 
000,000 of war bonds, this representing 
the largest single subscription in the 
District of Columbia. 


x *k * 


Aetna Life: $81,400,000 of government 
bonds were purchased by the affliated 
companies in the recent drive. 


x * * 


American Life Convention: Barrett VM. 
Woodsmall, Vice-President American 
Service Bureau since 1933, and Assistant 
to the Manager of the A.L.C., resigned 
last month. He was succeeded by Robert 
R. MacKenzie 


x * * 


Baltimore Life: The gains in new 
Ordinary insurance in the first 37 weeks 
of this year surpasses the gain in any 
other full year of the company’s history. 


x * * 


Berkshire Life: John D. Morphy com- 
pleted 50 continuous years of service with 
the company on September 30 last. He 
was General Agent in Detroit from 1893 
until April 23 of this year. 


x * * 
Boston Mutual Life: Jay R. Benton, 


President, has announced the Company's 
purchase of $3,225,000 of bonds in the 
Third War Loan Drive. 


x *k * 


Business Men's Assurance: August 1943 
was the company’s best single month in 
the last 5 years. The gain in the first 
8 months of 1943 is 21% ahead of the 
corresponding period of test year. 


x * * 


California-Western States Life: An ex- 
tra dividend of $1.00 per share was de- 
clared, payable October 15th to stock- 
holders of record on October 1. This 
dividend is in addition to the one of 
$1.50 per share which was declared last 
January. 

Harold Stribling has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s Oakland Agency ; 
William A. Page has been appointed to 
a similar position in the Houston, Texas 
Agency; Robert B. Parker, Unit Man- 
ager in San Antonio, has been promoted 
to Manager; F. H. Ryan, Ed Chilton and 
Kenneth Kunkel have been appointed 
Unit Managers for the Del Rio Agency 
and the last two for the San Diego 
Agency of the company. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE FIELD 


Chicago Association: ‘The Managers’ 
Magazine trophy, awarded each year for 
the most outstanding accomplishment by 
General Agents’ and Managers’ Divi- 
sions, was won by the Life Agency 
Managers of Chicago. Formal presen- 
tation of the trophy was made by Clif- 


ford H. Orr on September 15 at the 
National Underwriters’ Convention in 
Pittsburgh. 


An Economic Conference was held on 
October 15. The three speakers were 
Randolph Paul, General Counsel of the 
Treasury; Neil H. Jacoby, Professor of 
Finance, University of Chicago; and 
Ben S. McGiveran, Compensation Re- 
search Bureau. 


x *k * 


Church Pension Fund: Charles D. Dickey 
has been elected Treasurer succeeding 
the late J. P. Morgan. The Fund re- 
ported assets at the end of 1942 amount- 
ing to $36,271.297 and Pension benefits 
are being paid at the rate of approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 a year. 


x * * 


Connecticut Mutual: Third quarter sales 
showed a gain of 9.8% over the same 
period in 1942. September business was 


12.4% ahead of September last year. 
x *k * 
Continental American: Mahlon B. 


Simon and Charles ]. Jamieson have been 
appointed General Agent and Manager, 
respectively, of the company’s Philadel- 
phia branch office. 


x * * 


Continental Assurance: Joshua B. 
Glasser has been appointed general agent 
for the company in Chicago, with offices 
located at 100 South La Salle Street. 


x * * 
Equitable Life (N. Y.): On October 1, 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President, an- 
nounced that for every premium dollar 
initiated by the company’s field force 
during October for new insurance, the 
company would double the amount and 
invest same in Government Bonds. 


x ** 


Equitable Life (la.): September new 
business showed a gain over the same 
month, 1942, of 28.1%. This September 
also marked the tenth consecutive month 
in which the company has shown in- 
creases in new business. 

The company’s home office employees 
numbering 325 are all enrolled in the 







Payroll Allotment plan. The amount de- 
ducted for the purchase of War Bonds 
amounts to 14.8% of the monthly pay- 


roll. 
=x *k * 


Farm Bureau Life: Harry IW’est, Chair- 
man of the Board, died on September 25 
last. 

x * * 


Franklin Life: At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors, B. G. Harrison, 
secretary-treasurer of the company was 
named vice-president and treasurer. At 
the same time, Russell A. Frederick, as- 
sistant actuary was named _ secretary. 
Both appointments became effective Sep- 
tember 15. 
=x * * 


George Washington Life: Ernest C. 
Milair, formerly Vice President of the 
company, died on September 22 last. Mr. 
Milair retired from the company in 1938. 


x * * 
Great-West Life: /. FE. Morrison, F.A.S.. 


F.A.LA., has been appointed Assistant 
Actuary. Mr. Morrison has been asso- 
ciated with the company since 1932. 

x *k * 


Home Life (New York): Robert Selby, 
Home Office Agency Field Assistant, has 
been appointed Branch Manager of the 
company’s office in Atlanta, Ga. Vice 
President and Superintendent of 
Agencies []Villiam P. Worthington also 
advises that George H. Mcllhwter, who 
Mr. Selby is succeeding, will become asso- 
ciate Branch Manager and devote the 
greater portion of his time to his per- 
sonal clientele. 


x *k * 


Illinois State Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem: L.C. Cortwright of Louisville, Ky., 
formerly with the Kentucky Insurance 
Department and consulting actuary of the 
Kentucky Teachers’ and Employes’ Re- 
tirement Systems, has been elected secre- 
tary of the new Illinois State Employes’ 
Retirement System. 


x * * 


John Hancock Mutual: A school for 
agency cashiers was conducted by Rad- 
clife R. Massey and John A. Sjoberg in 
the home office in September. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia: 
A. Carlton McKenney, 1st Vice Presi- 
dent, has tendered his resignation effec- 
tive December 1, 1943. He will, however, 
continue as a member of the Board of 
Directors and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Franklin E. Robson has been named 
Supervisor of the Group Division. The 
appointment became effective September 
15 last. 

The company purchased $15,500,000 
worth of war bonds in the recent Third 
War Loan Drive. 


x *k* * 
Life Underwriters Association of 
N. Y. C.: Sales of new Ordinary in 


New York City for August, 1943 are 
estimated at $40,921,000 compared with 
$28,236,000 for the same month last year. 


Gale F. Johnston, 3rd Vice President 
of the Metropolitan Life, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the Life Underwriters’ 
Association’s opening Fall meeting held 
October 7 


Lincoln National: Welcome J. Erbe, 
C.L.U., has been appointed general agent 
for the company in Houston, Tex. Mrs. 
Rose B. Krohngold, an agent for the 
company in the Seth A. Bardwell & Asso- 
ciates agency, died on September 20. She 
became associated with the agency in 
1930. At one time in her career she had 
a Consecutive Weekly Production stand- 
ing of 498 weeks. 


x * * 


Massachusetts Mutual: With twenty- 
seven representatives holding Million 
Dollar Round Table membership, this, 
according to the company, “tops all com- 
panies.” Nine of the men are qualifying 
members, twelve are life members, and 
six are both life and qualifying members. 


x* x 


Metropolitan Life: The company sub- 
scribed to $425,000,000 in Government 
Bonds in the Third War Loan drive. 

Charles T. Grant has been appointed 
Manager for the company in Meriden, 
Conn., succeeding George A. Tierney, 
retired. | 











Income and Retirement Plans. 


GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Wholesale, Group, Salary Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 




















George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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Mutual Life: The company has invested 
$53,000,000 in the Third War Loan drive, 
bringing its total of Government holdings 
to over $702,000,000. 

Employees of the company, in the recent 
War Loan Drive, sold bonds to 6,877 dif- 
ferent people for a total of $3,100,000. 

Morris Largeman, one of the company’s 
leading agents, in the Brooklyn Branch 
Office, has retired after 34 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 

Henry W. Persons, Agency Organizer 
for the company in the Los Angeles 
office, has been appointed a Training 
Assistant in the home office. The appoint- 
ment became effective October 1 and 
Mr. Persons will assist Ben Williams, 
Director of Training. 


x «er 


N.A.L.U.: Buffalo, New York has been 
selected as the location for the 1944 Mid- 
Year meeting. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): September showed 
a new business gain of 81.96% over the 
same month, 1942. 


x * * 


New York Life: On September 15 the 
company subscribed to $250,000,000 in the 
Third War Loan drive. 


x * * 


North American Life (Can.): £. P. 
Magee has been appointed District Man- 
ager for the company in Lansing, Mich. 


x * * 


Northern Life: Orvar A. Ehrenclou, 
formerly Actuary and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the company, tendered his resig- 
nation on September 17. Mr. Ehrenclou 
accepted a new position as Actuary for 
the Insular Life, whose home office is 
now located in Honolulu. He expressed 
the opinion that the present location of 
the home office is temporary and that 
following the war this company will re- 
turn to its former residence in Manila. 


x ** 


Ohio National: September, 1943, 
See a gain of 42.1% over September, 

The Fifty Leaders Award for effective 
direct mail advertising has been awarded 
to the company by the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. The competition— 
all lines of business—this year was based 
on wartime direct mail projects. This is 
the second time the company has won 
this award. 


xk 


Ohio State Life: New insurance written 
for August, 1943 was 80% greater than 
for the same month in 1942. 


x * * 


Old Line Life: Robert G. Dillon has 
been appointed General Agent for the 
company in St. Paul, Minn. His new 
headquarters are in the New York Build- 
ing. 
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W. W. Putney 
President 
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A Good Name 


MIDDLE - WEST 


The MIDWEST Li/- 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


V. L. THompson 
Vice President 
and Agency Mgr. 
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Paducah Life Underwriters: A Sales 
Congress has been scheduled for Novem- 
ber 18th at the Irvin S. Cobb Hotel. 


x * * 


Pennsylvania: Ralph H. Alexander was 
appointed Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner on September 15. 


x * * 


Pilot Life: The company invested $6,- 
000,000 in War Bonds in the recent 
Drive, making it the largest individual 
purchaser of Bonds in the state of North 
Carolina. 

x *k * 


Prudential: Many of the company’s 
home office employees, both male and 
female, are holding down two jobs. After 
completion of the regular day’s work, it 
is a case of a change of clothes, a hurried 
dinner and a rush to war plants in 
Newark and the vicinity. In their second 
jobs the workers average from 20 to 30 
hours a week. The tasks performed in 
war plants in the majority of cases in- 
volve the use of tools and instruments. 


x *k * 


Republic Life: Robert Schulman has 
been named Agency Vice President. He 
formerly held a similar position with the 
Union Life of Little Rock, Ark. 
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Savings Bank Life Insurance (N. Y.): 
August, 1943 showed the sale of new 
business to be $597,500—an increase of 
4% over the same month in 1942. As of 
August 31, 1943 the total amount of in- 
surance in force—all Banks—amounted 


to $33,697,000. 
x *k * 


Security Mutual (N. Va September, 
1943, became the eighth successive month 
for the company to show a gain in new 
business. September also showed a 79% 
increase over the same month last year. 


x *k *® 


Shenandoah Life: The company pur- 
chased $700,000 in bonds during the 
Third War Loan Drive. 


x * * 


State Mutual Life: On September 27, 
September 30, October 11 and October 
14, Regional meetings were held in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and Cincinnati. 
The company’s General Agents in these 
districts attended the meetings and the 
principal theme at each meeting was 
“Running Today’s Agency.” 


x*e* 


Texas Prudential: Former Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary, 7. EF. Flick, who 
served the company from its inception, 
died recently. 


DENVER 


COLORADO 


Take that much-needed rest perc 
and relaxation, to re-gather — 
your energy for the Victory 
drive! Visit the Rocky Moun- 
tains for inspiring beauty and 


Two Persons For The Price Of One 


ONE OR TWO PERSONS 
Anh WITH PRIVATE BATH From *@ 22 


FOR ONE OR TWO PERSONS 0 
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The Travelers: As of September 25 last, 
3,008, including agents, salaried field rep- 
resentatives and home office workers, have 
entered military service. The number of 
Travelers men thus far killed in service 
is thirteen; “missing in action,” nine and 
prisoners of war five. 


Robert T. Wallace has been appointed 
life, accident and group field assistant for 
the company in their Nashville, Tennessee, 
branch office. Henry C. Gauthier, assis- 
tant district group supervisor at the 
Detroit office has been transferred in the 
same capacity to Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Charles A. Chrow, district group 
supervisor in the Baltimore branch has 
been transferred to the Washington, D. C., 
and Richmond, Virginia offices as group 
supervisor. 


x *k *® 


Union Central: Russell Brooks, C.L.U., 
has been named Acting Manager of the 
company’s Seattle Agency for the dura- 
tion. Manager Donovan F. Moore has 
been inducted into the armed forces. 


x *k *® 


Western & Southern: The company pur- 
chased $25,000,000 worth of war bonds 
in the Third War Loan Drive. In view 
of the opportunity afforded insurance 
companies, President Williams stated that 
more bonds may be purchased before 
November Ist. 
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| om IS AN OPTIMIST. Bless him! Every business needs 
one. But don’t believe a word he says when he starts 
waving away the uncertainties of the future in regard to re- 
placing key men. For that’s a tough job today... which is 
stumping many a concern. 

We've got an answer that isn’t perfect because we can’t 
replace the man — but we can provide indemnification cash 
to cover the loss of key men by death . . . cash which will 
be payable to the company in amounts directly related to 


the key men’s salaries. 


1. Such an amount would finance interim adjustments of 
personnel, special expenses incurred .. . plus the increased 


salaries which are more than likely to result today. 


2. With this type of Northwestern Mutual protection, the 
emergency acquisition of new men is financed at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. Our plan has a secondary advantage . .. it 
assures the accumulation of a special surplus through the 


cash value of the policies, if the men live. 


3. Don’t forget that the difference between insurance com- 
panies is significant. When buying life insurance, you may 
well save yourself hundreds of premium dollars, if you will 
do these two things: (1) listen carefully to the Northwestern 
Mutual agent’s full story of a wonderful dividend record, 
and (2) check with any of our policyholders, for they can 
tell you, better than we can, why no company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships 


... old customers coming back for more. 
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The Northwestern 
Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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She married well 
-| but widowed poorly 





almost $60,000. Other obligations and final expenses add 

up to a staggering demand for over $100,000, and of course 

the widow has to take the hard, costly way and liquidate 

4 part of the estate. Assets that were to provide handsomely 
4 for her future must be sacrificed at forced-sale prices to get 


\ cash. Their lovely home is one of those assets. 


Such tragedy is unreasoning because it can be prevented. 
No man should be too busy to find out what has happened 
to estate-settlement taxes during the last ten years. Ask 
your Northwestern Mutual agent to give you a copy of a 


booklet that charts the changes and suggests ways to meet 





those changes at the lowest possible cost. The booklet is 


hips ag i” called, “Have You Streamlined Your Estate?” It is pre- 
RS her “coolest friend” admitted she’d married extra- sented without obligation. 
ordinarily well... . Her husband was a money-maker. 





What’s more, he was thoughtful. One of his wedding pres- 


ents was a will that left her everything, well almost every- 





thing, as we shall see. 
That was back in 1932. 


They had busy years together, crowded with the happy The Northwestern 


concerns of each other and two flaxen-haired girls. 
Then it happened—the incredible, the wholly unexpected Mutu al 

—and she was a widow with two small children. Of course, 

people said, she at least would have no money-worries. Life Insurance Company 
But the will had been made in 1932 when Federal Estate MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


taxes were much smaller than today. . . only $15,900 then 














__! Hi for a $300,000 net estate. Now the taxes for-this estate are 


ny campaign being published in Fortune Magazine this year. 








Agents’ Compensation—Continued 
in ordinary jobs with ordinary in- 
comes and corresponding insurance 
needs, but the present system does 
not provide that control. We might 
say they could become good sales- 
men of life insurance “packages” 
which the great bulk of our public 
can and will buy, such as, “family 
readjustment income” policies of 
$1,000 to $5,000. They can be 
trained to give excellent service to 
their clients, too. They will earn 
respectable incomes, live well and be 
a credit to the business, and in the 
aggregate, they will distribute more 
insurance to more families than will 
the specialists. In my opinion, it is 
from this class of men that our 
greatest hope for better distribution 
of our product must come. Inci- 
dentally, from these “just good 
salesmen” will also come an occa- 
sional large producing “specialist.” 
The present system does not attract 
and hold enough of these good sales- 
men. 

(3) Finally, the present system 
results in the induction and holding 
of far too many marginal and unfit 
agents who are neither good sales- 


men nor good underwriters. Un- 
fortunately, they can neither be 
eliminated nor greatly improved 
under the present system. 

It is my belief that in our present 
situation, we need to adopt plans 
which will have as their objective 
the securing of more of the “good 
salesmen” rather than to continue 
a system which is designed (if it can 
be called design) to fit only the 
desirable, but all too rare, “prima 
donnas.”’ 


What Has Been Done to Correct 
Known Weaknesses? 


Many corrective efforts have been 
started. We insurance men have 
made progress in the education of 
the life insurance agent, not only 
through companies but through the 
National Association and The 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. In many states, qualtfica- 
tion laws have been put into effect 
requiring a man to meet certain 
requirements before entering the 
business of distributing life insur- 
ance to the public. Numerous codes 
of ethics have been signed by various 








groups. The Agency Practices 
Agreement was approved and signed 
by many companies. Recently pen- 
sion plans have been adopted by 
a number of companies. Certain 
so-called service fees have been es- 
tablished. Commission schedules 
have been changed around. All of 
these things have been done in an 
honest effort to solve some of the 
problems I have just outlined in 
connection with this job of distribut- 
ing life insurance. 

In spite of all the changes in 
policy contracts, all the changes in 
educational plans, the adoption of 
new commission schedules (which 
in many instances are simply the 
same schedules dressed up to look 
new and different)—in spite of all 
that has been done so far, the same 
old basic problem exists today that 
existed the day you and I went 
into the life insurance business. 
That problem is simply this: “How 
can we get wider and more com- 
plete distribution of life insurance 
in keeping with the times?” Simpli- 
fied still further, it becomes the 
problem of bringing into the busi- 
ness enough high grade individuals 
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Tom, Dick 
and Harry 


Just as the horse and buggy gave way before the on-sweeping 
motor car so have “‘old selling methods”’ given way to Minnesota 
Mutual's streamlined Organized Selling Plan. Let us tell you about 









it in addition to many other facts about this 


Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company, 63 years 
old, with an understanding, cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 











who can make a decent living selling 
life insurance and how to maintain 
them in our business. 


Other Businesses 


How did automobile manufac- 
turers meet this problem? You know 
the story. Back in the days when 
anybody with a little credit could 
get an agency, slipshod methods 
of financing, poor service and 
trouble with resale of trade-ins, 
bankers becoming skeptical, cus- 
tomers dissatisfied with service, 
dealers going broke, etc. were the 
order of the day. Yet the automo- 
bile was a necessity. You know what 
happened—the whole system was 
revamped and the manufacturers 
did the job. Result, of course, was 
the sale of more and better cars. 
We could go on drawing analogies, 
but that seems unnecessary. 


Greater Management Control 
Needed 


I think many, if not the major 
part of these weaknesses which I 
have been pointing out are largely 
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due to a lack of management con- 
trol. There is an imperative need for 
greater control by management over 
its facilities for distributing life in- 
surance if we are to improve the 
present inadequate system. In short, 
we must have greater control by 
the home office over both its field 
managers and its agents. Most men 
do not do any better job than they 
do, not because they don’t want to, 
but because they don’t know how. 
There is no successful pattern they 
are required to follow. As I have 
previously pointed out, in the past 
few years sales of Ordinary by 
Ordinary men have been declining 
whereas sales of Ordinary by In- 
dustrial representatives have in- 
creased. The industrial companies 
have more control over the distri- 
bution of life insurance and can see 
that the job is done as it should be 
done. 

To my way of thinking, the pres- 
ent agency system as we know it 
and as we knew it in the pre-war 
days, is out of tune with the times. 
I do not believe it is possible, under 
the agency system now in use by 
most companies, to have that greater 


control by management which | 
have suggested. We are headed for 
a system much more controlled in 
character than any plan now in ef- 
fect by companies offering Ordinary 
life insurance for sale. Entirely too 
few general agents and managers 
over the country are getting the 
job done and many of those who are 
apparently doing so are head over 
heals in debt to their companies 
or to banks or to both. Too many 
general agents and managers are 
being replaced because of their 
financial condition and too many 
of them are dying dead broke. 


Compensation Must Be Changed 


How are we to achieve that 
greater control of and by manage- 
ment? 

(1) I believe that the control of 
distribution suggested above is not 
possible under the compensation 
system used today by most com- 
panies. I feel that this business 
in the future will gradually move 
over tO a compensation system 
based upon minimum salary plus 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Agents’ Compensation—Continued 
incentive commissions. That, more 
than any other factor, will make 
possible the control so necessary to 
more successful operation. Under 
such a system as suggested, the 
marginal agent will be eliminated 
and no more of them will be brought 
in. You simply cannot get rid of 
them under the present system, but 
when you get them on minimum 
salaries adequate to meet living ex- 
penses they will have to justify 
those salaries or they will be elimi- 
nated. I know of no other way to 
assure their elimination. It 1s true 
that we have already gotten rid of 
many of the unfit and marginal 
agents, but we can’t be sure we 
won't have them back again after 
the war. Such a system as suggested 
will put us in a better competitive 
position in recruiting new men. No 
longer will industrial concerns run 
rings around us in the postwar 
market for competent manpower. 
(2) Under the revised compen- 
sation system, I would suggest 
vested renewals to only a limited 
extent, if at all. If an agent leaves 
the company all future compensation 
would discontinue in exactly the 





Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

In Texas 





same manner as the salary of an 
employee of any business stops if 
he leaves the employ of that com- 
pany. The family of the man who 
dies while in the service of the com- 
pany could be compensated in this 
respect through group insurance. If 
he lives to retirement age, an agent’s 
retirement pension would take the 
place of his renewals; for, so long 
as a man received renewals from a 
policy no other agent can be paid 
to service it and he can’t afford to 
give that service for nothing. 


Better Marketing or Selling Methods 


Having established, through a re- 
vised compensation system, more 
directive control over general agents, 
managers and agents, it should be 
obvious that the general agent should 
be expected to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for the training and ac- 
tual direction of the marketing proc- 
ess. Aided by the company, he 
must (1) analyze his_ potential 
market, (2) devise ways and means 
for developing and reaching that 
market, and (3) become above all 
a sales manager of his agents in 
what is, after all, the major part of 


their job—selling life insurance. 

By analyzing and developing the 
market, | mean just what any mer- 
chant or manufacturer means by 
those terms. It means doing certain 
phases of the actual prospecting 
for an agent—furnishing him with 
actual leads, if you please, and re- 
quiring him (through those greater 
control methods previously sug- 
gested) to contact those prospects 
as a salesman. 


We Too Should Set Up a Joint 


Committee 


There are probably many other 
changes which can and will be sug- 
gested for modernizing our present 
life insurance distribution system. 
Indeed, I make no pretense at hav- 
ing the last word on the subject. | 
do feel sure that post-war com- 
petition will be keen, and there will 
be increasing pressure for more and 
greater governmental invasion of 
our field. 

“One ship sails east and one 

sails west all by the selfsame 

wind . . . it is the set of the sails 
and not the gale that determines 
the course of men.”’ 


The Columbus Mutual 
Offers— 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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the stuff they sell.” 
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The Natural Bridge 
to Security” 
BRADFORD H. WALKER, President 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
Established 187] 





ERSIA’S poet-philosopher, 
was wont to “wonder often what the 
Vintners buy one half so precious as 


In similar vein, it may be seasonable 
again to ask what unfriendly critics of 
life insurance can buy one half so com- 
mendable as the service they condemn. 
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Every One, A Perfect 
“CENTER OF INFLUENCE” 


The man whose judgment is respected 

and sought by those around him—in his 

company and in the community—is an 
| important ‘‘center of influence” for the 
) 


life insurance man to cultivate. 


In more than 2,000 cities and towns in the 
twelve middle western states, these men 
are daily readers of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 


Your advertisement in its columns will 
carry your message direct to their atten- 
tion under very favorable circumstances. 


Sournal of Commerce 


“The Central West’s Daily 
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Business Newspaper” 
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We in this business must set our 
sails for the postwar period. There 
isn't any reason why we can’t set 
them in the direction to improve our 
methods of agents’ compensation, 
agency control, market development, 
and any other problems affecting 
life insurance distribution. Some 
of our organizations have already 
successfully cooperated in efforts to 
solve common problems. Many will 
recall the day when it was necessary 
to develop a more powerful air- 
plane motor during World War I. 
The best engineers of all companies 
in America gave us the Liberty 
Motor, the best airplane motor of 
its day. During the present war we 
have seen many examples of such 
cooperation to develop better weap- 
ons Of war for the Allies. 


Cooperation Needed 


We in the life insurance business 
can and should be equally farsighted 
and cooperative in respect to our 
common problems. I have endeav- 
ored to point out the vital need for 
greater management control over 
the distribution of life insurance. 
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I recognize that careful study of 
many matters will be necessary to 
bring about that desired result. ‘To 
that end, I suggest the naming by 
ALC, ALIP and NALU of Com- 
mittees instructed to cooperatively 
undertake such a study at once. 


No New Committee 


A new committee may not be 
needed if the present Bureau Com- 
mittee on Agents’ Compensation 
feels it has the authority and wishes 
to undertake an extensive study of 
greater management control, to 
which I am confident it has already 
given some consideration. 

I believe there is a_ sufficient 
amount of talent and _ initiative 
among the leaders in the various 
groups composing our business to 
solve the problem, provided they 
tackle it with open minds and with- 
out any thought of merely patch- 
ing Or propping up our present sys- 
tem. When the framers of our 
present constitution of the United 
States first came together it was for 
the purpose of preparing a few 
amendments to correct a few of the 


more serious defects of the old 
Articles of Confederation. They 
soon decided that the old articles 
were hopelessly inadequate and they 
boldly decided to discard them and 
to write an entirely new constitu- 
tion. | hope that any group we 
select will not hesitate to be equally 
courageous with reference to our 
present distribution system if such 
a course seems advisable in the light 
of common sense and good judg- 
ment. 


Time for Action 


There are probably many who 
will not be in complete agreement 
with some of the things I have pre- 
sented in this discussion but I think 
all will agree that something should 
be done to assure a more efficient 
functioning of this institution to 
which most of us have given the 
best years of our lives and to which 
we propose to give all our remaining 
years. I am interested in seeing that 
all of us face the facts, lay the cards 
on the table, face up and do some- 
thing about it. 


Before the American Life Convention. 
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A.L.C. Speeches—Continued 

and the text of the enacted laws. 
This analysis will serve a useful pur- 
pose in drafting the bills for the 
remaining states as well as in con- 
sidering official interpretations that 
will doubtless be placed on such 
laws from time to time. Inciden- 
tally, the proposed reserves and non- 
forfeiture values appear to be ac- 
ceptable under existing statutes in 
twelve additional states giving a 
combined total of 26 states in which 
the proposed values and benefits are 
now permissible. 

With several exceptions, Indiana 
and Massachusetts notably, the 
aforementioned fourteen _ states 
adopted the Proposed Laws almost 


word for word. The few essential 
variations from the proposed legis- 
lation that definitely change the 
meaning or interpretation of the law 
are summarized below. Otherwise, 
many of the variations reflect 
mainly a difference of opinion in 
the choice of word or phrase. 


Company Income Tax Formula 


Another subject that continués to 
receive a good deal of actuarial at- 
tention is the 1942 Federal Income 
Tax formula for life insurance com- 
panies. In computing the 1942 
Federal Income Tax for life insur- 
ance companies, the taxable income 
was simply 7% of the excess of the 
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net investment income over tax- 
exempt income. The remaining 93% 
of such income represented the al- 
lowance for reserves and other pol- 
icy liabilities. This percentage factor, 
which will be recomputed each year 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
based on the aggregate figures re- 
ported for the preceding year. More 
specifically, it represents the ratio of 
(1) the aggregate interest allowed 
for reserves and other policy lia- 
bilities determined by a prescribed 
formula and approximating 34% 
of the aggregate reserves, to (2) 
the aggregate net investment income 
for all companies combined. 

In order to estimate such ratio 
that will be applicable for the cur- 
rent tax year the necessary basic 
data was obtained from a repre- 
sentative number of companies. 
Calculations based on such tentative 
information indicated that the 93% 
ratio for 1942 will decrease to ap- 
proximately 92% for 1943. In other 
words, 8% rather than 7% of the 
net investment income (less tax- 
exempt income) will be subject to 
the corporation rate of tax. This 
result, however, should be accepted 
only as a rough estimate in com- 
puting the tax liability for the An- 
nual Statement, until such time that 
the official computation is deter- 
mined and announced by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


Reason for Increase 


The principal reason for this in- 
crease is that, according to informa- 
tion reported in the federal tax re- 
turns, the average net interest rate 
earned on the aggregate assets of 
the life insurance companies in- 
creased from about 3.2% for 1941 
to 3.23% for 1942. Such increase 
in the average net interest rate may, 
in turn, be attributed to the sharp 
reduction in the aggregate amount 
of ‘cash and bank deposits” held by 
the companies. The ratio of the 
average monthly amounts of such 
funds to the mean admitted assets 
for the year, decreased from 4.89% 
for 1941 to 3.51% for 1942. This 
indicates that cash deposits amount- 
ing to 1.38% of the admitted assets, 
not invested during 1941, were in- 
vested during 1942 in income pro- 
ducing securities. If such released 
deposits were invested in 21%2% 
Government bonds the resulting 
average yield for all assets is in- 
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creased 0.035%, which accounts for 
the full increase from 3.2% to 
3.23%. . Other factors, however, 
helped to stabilize the average in- 
terest rate which otherwise would 
have decreased in line with the 
downward trend of interest rates in 
general. Since real estate holdings 
decreased 12%, doubtless some of 
the less desirable properties were 
sold and the money reinvested in 
interest bearing securities. 

It is therefore apparent that, al- 
though the average interest rate may 
continue to show a downward trend 
over a period of years, it may fluctu- 
ate from year to year due to marked 
changes in cash deposits, and to 
temporary increased earnings on 
particular classes of investments. 
This situation will affect the tax 
factor accordingly. 

107 stock and 30 mutual com- 
panies replied to the questionnaire, 
of which 47 stock companies re- 
ported an increase in non-partic- 
ipating premium rates (effective 
since August 1, 1942 or anticipated 
within the next six months); 30 
stock and 4 mutual companies re- 
ported an increase in the reserve 
basis, and 38 stock and 8 mutual 
companies indicated an increase in 
the basis for settlement options. 


Standard Annuity Table 


During the past year the follow- 
ing companies adopted the 1937 
Standard Annuity table with the 
designated ratings as to age and 
interest rates. 

(1) Rated back one age for males 
and six ages for females. 

(a) 2%: Connecticut General, 
Connecticut Mutual, Home 
Life, Pacific Mutual and 
Penn Mutual. Three other 
large companies plan to 
adopt this basis within six 
months. 

(b) 21%4%: American National, 
Great Southern, National 
L. & A., Pan American, 
Southwestern, Volunteer 
State and Washington Na- 
tional. Southland Life and 
Shenandoah Life anticipate 
adopting this basis within 
six months. 

(c) 3%: Atlas Life, Beneficial 
and Knights Life. 


(2) Rated back two ages for males 
and seven ages for females. 
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EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


ON STATIONS OF THE COLUMBIA NETWORK 
THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


brings to thousands of listeners the lovely voice of 
Gladys Swarthout and the familiar music they ask for. 
Yes, and it also reminds them of the necessity of 
preparing for the future—and the part life insurance 
can play in that preparation. 
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A Mutual Company , 
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(a) 24%4%: State Farm Life 
Insurance Company. 
(b) 3%: Northern Life. 

(3) Rated back. five ages for fe- 
males and no rating for males: 
2%2%, Lamar Life. 

(4) Modified Standard Annuity 
Table: 2%, Reliance Life. 
Policy Loan Interest Rate: During 
the past year, 5% payable in advance 
was adopted by Franklin Life, 
Knights Life, Life of Va., Northern 

Life and Old Line Life. 


America's Stake in the Peace 


Eric A. Johnston, President, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States—‘‘For the part that it 
has played in our wartime economy, 
for its plans to help build a stronger, 
better free America, the life insur- 
ance industry merits the applause 
of all Americans. Life insurance is 
the stabilizing gyroscope in the na- 
tion’s wartime economy, acting as a 

(Continued on the next page) 
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bulwark against inflation. I under- 
stand that life insurance has been 
termed by Treasury officials as sec- 
ond only to the purchase of war 
bonds as an effective anti-inflation- 
ary influence. And as the greatest 
single base of the family security 
of our people, it is at once a reflec- 
tion of the initiative of the Amer- 
ican people and one of the prime 
factors which make the security and 
happiness of our people greater than 
that enjoyed in any other land. 

We now have fought two wars as 
proof to the contrary. I believe we 


ought to make it clear to ourselves— 
and thus also to the rest of the 
world—that we recognize our im- 
mense stake in law and order, in 
decency and prosperity, all over the 
planet. The mere fact that America 
is no longer smugly indifferent— 
that America acknowledges its share 
in the maintenance of world order 
—will serve as a stabilizing and paci- 
fying force. That seems to me the 
irreducible minimum of responsibil- 
ity which our country must accept. 
It is the hard core of principle 
around which post-war discussion 
must revolve if it is to be more than 
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days of peace. 
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FORWARD 
(In All Fronts 


Life underwriters under arms are serving 
the Cause of Freedom with distinction on 
the far flung fields of war. 


Life underwriters of the home front are 
also making vital contributions to the Cause 
of Freedom. Theirs is a national mission, 
even more essential in times of war than in 
Their arms include the sale 
of new life insurance and war bonds, the 
servicing of life insurance now owned, the 
relentless assault upon inflation, and a united 
and determined will to carry on... mighty 
weapons all for furthering the Cause of 
Freedom and perpetuating the Democratic 
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That, however, does not mean un- 
abridged and reckless commitments 
of the sort that some of our more 
excitable prophets and planners are 
demanding. It is, | suppose, char- 
acteristic of American enthusiasm 
that we should swing all the way 
from “no entangling alliances’ to 
pyramided alliances and entangle- 
ments: from utter indifference to 
the problems of other nations, to the 
other extreme of underwriting the 
hygiene and diet and literacy of all 
foreign peoples. I want to speak a 
word for moderation, for common 
sense, for American self-interest. |] 
have a feeling that I voice the senti- 
ments of the average American in 
stating that we can be good neigh- 
bors without moving into our neigh- 
bors’ house. 


Doubts Wiped Out 


The initial victories of the Axis 
nations had caused men everywhere 
to wonder whether the totalitarian 
way of life was not, after all, the 
more efficient—whether it did not, 
after all, represent the ““wave of the 
future.”’ Such doubts have now been 
wiped out. They have been cancelled 
out by the miracle of American pro- 
duction; by the speed and effective- 
ness with which we have mobilized 
our resources and rallied the spirit 
of our nation. It is a fact—and one 
that has not received nearly the 
emphasis it deserves—that America 
has helped to restore the faith of 
men and women on all continents 1n 
political democracy and in free eco- 
nomic institutions. 

Abroad, even more than here at 
home, people are recognizing the 
advantages of the American type of 
voluntary cooperation over the to- 
talitarian types of compulsory regi- 
mentation. The admiration—yes, the 
awe—not so long ago reserved for 
the alleged “efficiency” and “‘organ- 
ization” of the planned dictatorships 
have by this time melted away in 
the fires of American foundries. 
History will record that in the hour 
of supreme challenge to civilization, 
America’s amazing productivity— 
the result of a society based on indi- 
vidual initiative and incentive enter- 
prise—proved the all-important, the 
decisive factor. 

If there is one message that I 
would presume to bring back from 
my journeys it is this: that America 
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is most helpful to the rest of the 
world when it is most true to its own 
national genius. Insofar as we 
cherish the things that have made us 
great and strong—our political free- 
doms, our high standards of life, 
our system of economic opportunity, 
our deep-rooted individualism—we 
are also making our greatest con- 
tribution to mankind. There are 
some among us, well-meaning but 
impatient, who rummage in_ the 
ideological debris of the totalitarians 
for new, magic formulae. They 
could search with more profit right 
here, at home. They should be ap- 
prised that millions of earnest men 
the world over are today watching 
America, hoping to learn from us 
and to imitate us. So far as eco- 
nomic and political ideas are con- 
cerned, we are in the exporting 
rather than the importing business. 

A strong, prosperous, self-reliant 
America can serve as a mighty bul- 
wark of world peace and progress. 
Its new readiness to collaborate with 
other great nations to safeguard the 
peace must be an expression of 
strength and not of fear or weak- 
ness or panic. 


International Complexities 


Those who venture, after one 
whirl about the globe, to prescribe 
medicine for every existing ill seem 
to me lacking in realism and in 
modesty. They can do so only by 
glossing over contradictions and 
soft-pedalling difficulties. For my- 
self, I have been greatly impressed 
with the complexity of international 
affairs, the multitude of unsolved 
problems, the diversity of interests 
and points of view. Unfortunately 
this is not one world but many 
worlds rolled into one. We cannot 
take them apart and put them to- 
gether again like jigsaw puzzles. If 
we are to steer an even and self- 
respecting course through confusion, 
we must have a strong ship of state 
and a steady hand on the steering 
wheel. Above all, we must not mis- 
take shallows for deep waters and 
shimmering panaceas for safe har- 
bors. To put the matter bluntly, | 
am convinced that after this war is 
won we shall still be living on a most 
imperfect globe, as far as ever from 
the milliennium ; and that under these 
circumstances our chief reliance will 
still be our own strength and our 
own good sense. 
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We must, as I have said, recog- 
nize and make manifest in action 
America’s stake in world order. No 
major nation must think, hereafter, 
that it can go on a rampage of 
brutality at home and destruction 
abroad without alarming the United 
States of America. But that does 
not mean that we can or ought to 





This hard-hitting, deadly accurate Bofors 
gun crew aboard an aircraft carrier is 
"*One Of The Best” teams Uncle Sam has 
for blasting Jap and German planes from 
skies throughout the world. 


Among Life Insurance companies, Central 
Life... now in its 48th year... a leader 
in the low net cost group... with 
assets of $1.11 for every dollar of 
liability ... also is recognized as 
"One Of The Best.” 
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make promises beyond our ability 
to perform, or commitments beyond 
our own capacity and our legitimate 
self-interests. \We must not be im- 
pelled by our good will and our 
native idealism to rush headlong 
from the pre-war pole of indiffer- 
ence to a post-war pole of utopian- 
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ism. Excessive American promises 
can only lead to disillusionment and 
resentment abroad and a new cyni- 
cism at home. 

In the great debates now under 
way on both domestic and foreign 
policies, there has been a distinct 
tendency towards all-out evangelism. 
Scarcely a day passes but some 
spokesman for the millennium pre- 
sents a scheme for making all the 
human race automatically and per- 
manently healthy and happy; for 
making all Americans eternally se- 
cure against the well-known hazards 





of living: for taking the risk out of 
the economic process. As expres- 
sions of the inextinguishable Amer- 
ican optimism that is all well enough. 
But as blueprints for action it 1s 
dangerous and debilitating in the 
extreme. 

I am not decrying high goals. On 
the contrary, it is desirable, in any 
society, that some men should insist 
on distant and unattainable goals. 
These are the prophets and the 
seers: as earnest groups for high 
ideals, their function is useful and 
important. But we cannot lose sight 
of practical considerations. The pas- 
sionate theorists of utopia act as a 
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spur and a goad to the rest of us— 
provided that they are not equipped 
with the political power to attempt 
to put their great visions into im- 
mediate effect. 

There has never been a time in 
our nation’s adventuresome history 
when we had more need for sober, 
prudent and fully responsible leader- 
ship. We have gone through a 
period of terrific economic stress, 
followed by a period of extravagant 
social experimentation, topped off by 
a great war. Taken together these 
have indeed been times to try men’s 
souls—and to stretch men’s nerves. 
We are under psychological pressure 
to kick things over. We are under 
the temptation to let someone else— 
government, society, some class or 
organization—assume burdens and 
responsibilities which in the past 
were carried by the individual. We 
are tempted, also, to find scapegoats 
for our troubles. 


These things add up to a challenge 
to everything that is solid and en- 
during in the character of the Amer- 
ican, and in the character of our 
country. More than ever before we 
must adhere to the American way 
of life—not as a set of rigid rules, 
but as a set of fundamental prin- 
ciples within which there is ample 
room for adjustment, for advance- 
ment, for give-and-take. We must 
return and adhere to the concept 
that the individual man and woman, 
rather than the State or some class 
Or race or group, is the foundation 
of American society. We must re- 
store faith in private prowess. We 
must evoke again and revitalize the 
high sense of adventure which 
Americans have always derived 
from the risks and responsibilities of 
their free economic system. We must 
recognize, once and for all, that 
there are no patented shortcuts to 
security and prosperity and that in 
the final analysis there is no sub- 
stitute for hard work. 


Government the Servant 


In our home affairs and our for- 
eign relations alike, I believe, we 
have need for a calm and realistic 
approach. Those who advocate ex- 
treme measures, at home and abroad. 
have arrogated to themselves a kind 
of vested interest in words like 
liberalism, idealism and humanitari- 
anism. I deny, however, that plans 
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or goals are “‘liberal”’ and “‘idealistic’’ 
merely because they are vague and 
impractical. I dare to suggest that 
the true humanitarian is one who is 
reluctant to treat human beings like 
guinea pigs in a laboratory: that the 
true liberal is unwilling to strait- 
jacket men and women “for their 
own good.” 

No one in his senses today fails 
to recognize that the regulatory role 
of government in economic life is 
inevitably larger. But for that very 
reason we have urgent cause to hold 
tight to the most basic idea in Amer- 
ican political philosophy and tradition 
the idea that government is a tool 
of the people, and never the other 
way around. The wholesome Amer- 
ican principle that the less govern- 
ment the better is embodied in our 
political institutions, with their em- 
phasis on checks and balances, their 
insistence on law and rejection of 
edicts. It is embodied, too, in our 
economic institutions where govern- 
ment figures, if at all, as an arbiter 
and never as a dictator.” 





Public Relations 


F. L. Conklin, president Provi- 
dent Life of North Dakota—‘‘The 


first part of public relations is the- 


building of a viewpoint. In short, it 
would seem public relations in that 
sense is policy. Then there is the 
technical or detail side of the work. 
Taking all personal contacts within 
and without the company and the 
business for its province, public re- 
lations organizes each aspect of this 
work—relations with policyholders, 
of course, relations with employes, 
with other companies, with field men 
and agents, relations with the press, 
with government and government 
bodies. Each of these is susceptible 
to organization under general policy. 
And in a sound public relations pro- 
gram each of these separate holdings 
indicates a task to be planned and 
carried through. 

“It is obvious that the contacts of 
every man or woman in the business 
of life insurance with the business 
and personal world in which he or 
she lives, should be made with the 
knowledge that life insurance will 
be judged through them. It seems 
elemental, but thousands of people 
even in our business are probably 
not prepared to describe the simple 
theory and practice of life insurance 
in operation. Let us not, in our 
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public relations work ignore the ob- 
vious. Let us begin at home. 

Do these people think that gov- 
ernment bureaus can improve the 
record of modern life insurance 
management, as to cost, efficiency, 
suitability ? The record of most gov- 
ernment agencies does not make it 
seem likely. To me, such thinking 
and such a proposal, if honestly 
made, indicate the most widespread 
ignorance of elementary life insur- 
ance or economic principles. 
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“The belief that people can 
achieve social security by voting for 
it has become one of the foremost 
superstitions in our country today. 
Security evidently means different 
things to different people, but I do 
not believe that our forefathers 
asked primarily for security. If so, 
they took many strange ways of 
seeking it. They crossed great 
oceans in little ships, they fought 
Indians and struggled with nature 

(Continued on next page) 
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in the forests and on the plains. 
They certainly did not wish to 
achieve just security for themselves 
and their children. 

“As all of us know, and it is a 
good thing, though hard, develop- 
ment comes from work and taking 
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“25 YEARS AGO WE BROUGHT 
US FREEOOM FROM WawrT” 


risks, from struggle and effort. Not 
recklessness, but the calculated risks 
of free enterprise, with insurance in 
all its forms providing a reasonable 
guard against chance and disaster. 
It seems to me, and this is a prob- 
lem, perhaps a challenge to our 
public relations work that when we 






Happy are the folks, now in the evening of life, 
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to-day. Through wars and depressions the value 
of their life insurance has never declined. 
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or our agents talk about security, we 
should picture it, not just as a goal 
in itself, not just to be safe, but as 
a means to full life with the assur- 
ance that the normal hazards to 
which we must be exposed, will not 
destroy utterly, if life or health 
should fail. Insurance, as a form of 
security, is a means to an end, not 
just an end in itself.” 


FINANCIAL 


Investment Indications 


F. W. Hubbell, President, Equi- 
table Life Insurance Co. of Iowa, 
Des Moines, la.—‘The net interest 
return on the assets of a life insur- 
ance company is now the most im- 
portant factor in determining the 
cost of such protection and the vol- 
ume of new life insurance to be dis- 
tributed.” 

| He explained that the premiums 
for life insurance are calculated by 
the actuaries on the- assumption 
there shall be a certain rate of mor- 
tality over a period of years, that 
the accumulated funds will earn a 
specified rate of interest, and that 
the expenses can be kept within a 
set limit. Two of these factors or 
assumptions can be controlled by 
the management of a life insurance 
company, namely: Mortality experi- 
ence and expenses. 

[Statistics collected over many 
years, with resultant mortality 
studies made from them, enable un- 
derwriters to select risks which will 
show, on an average, a desired mor- 
tality, and likewise prudent manage- 
ment can hold expenses within cer- 
tain definite limits, but, he added, 
interest rates, however, are beyond 
all control of life insurance manage- 
ments, and during the last decade 
have been greatly influenced by the 
lederal Government. 


Interest Trends 


Reviewing the interest trends dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, he 
revealed . . . that in the five-year 
period 1917-21, inclusive, which in- 
cluded the time of the U. S. partic- 
ipation in World War I, the average 
gross rate of interest earned on 
mean invested assets was 4.99%. ] 

‘This condition continued for al- 
most the next ten years, ending 
abruptly in the stock market crash 
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in October of 1929. During this 
period interest rates were high, the 
average gross rate received by life 
insurance companies being 5.33% 
for the five years 1922-26; and 
5.3% for the next five years 1927- 
31. . . . Big increases took place in 
the volume of mortgages, both rural 
and urban; in R.R. bonds, public 
utility bonds, and policy loans, all of 
which yielded comparatively high 
interest returns. 


Depression Period 


‘The life insurance companies en- 
tered the great depression period 
with their assets invested in secu- 
rities yielding high rates of interest. 
Furthermore, due to their fast ac- 
cumulation over the previous decade, 
it is safe to say that a large propor- 
tion of these assets were of a long- 
term type. Economic conditions in 
the early 30's, unemployment, low 
earnings and greatly deflated prices, 
particularly of farm products, and 
the banking crisis, caused heavy 
drains of cash from the companies.” 

| During the period 1932-36 inter- 
est rates began to steadily decrease, 
influenced largely by the policy of 
the Federal Government which ad- 
vocated low interest rates as an as- 
sistance to business, he added. Other 
factors, caused by governmental 
policies and operations, all had a 
tremendous effect on interest rates 
and as a result, the average gross 
rate earned by life companies fell 
to 4.77% in the period 1932-36. 


War Period 


[The period of 1937 to 1941 
marks the recovery from the depres- 
sion period and our entrance into 
World War II. Continuing and in- 
creasing government deficits, now 
reaching astronomical proportions, 
the changing over of our economy to 
a wartime basis have brought about 
even lower interest rates and during 
this five-year period life insurance 
companies earned an average gross 
rate of only 4.22%, and in 1942 it 
was lower than in 1941. 

{A much greater proportion of 
the business during these years was 
written on high and single premium 
plans, including deferred and imme- 
diate annuities, as individuals real- 
ized the attractiveness and safety of 
the contracts offered by the life in- 
surance companies when they con- 
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Even with several years 
of payments already made, 
the average mortgage amor- 
tization schedule still lists 
payments that would be 
quite a problem—to a 
widow. 


Far-sighted home-owners 
are using the LNL Mort- 
gage Redemption plan to 
guarantee homes free and 
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sidered the lower rates of return 
available in other fields of invest- 
ment. This created a new problem 
for the investment officers of life 
insurance companies, the safe in- 
vestment of funds while interest 
rates continued to decline. As a re- 
sult the issuance of these contracts 
have either been withdrawn or 
greatly curtailed by the companies. 

| He continued that the pattern of 
investments for life insurance com- 
panies within the immediaie future 
is very clearly defined.] “It can be 


said in two words—Government 
bonds. Our business can only con- 
tinue and prosper in an environment 
which permits the spirit of free en- 
terprise, and to perpetuate this secu- 
rity we are engaged in a great global 
war. To successfully consummate 
this struggle, and any other course 
is unthinkable, our government will 
require tremendous sums of money. 
These are being supplied by the 
heaviest taxes which our citizens 
have ever paid and by borrowing. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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“During the first five months of 
1943 the companies increased their 
government holdings by approxi- 
mately $1,777 million. During the 
Third War Loan Drive which 
opened on September 9th, large ad- 
ditional amounts were purchased. 
At the end of 1942 the life insur- 
ance companies had 26.74% of their 
assets invested in government bonds, 
and by the end of 1943 it is safe to 
say that approximately 35% of all 
assets will be represented by gov- 
ernment bonds. As the rates on 
these investments yield a maximum 
of 214%, the effect of an increasing 
percentage of the assets of the com- 
panies in these securities cannot help 
but accentuate an average lower in- 
terest yield. There may be some 
non-recurring credits to the interest 
accounts of individual companies 
through the collection of interest on 
defaulted bonds which will cushion 
this reduction, but by and large, the 
course of interest earnings will con- 
tinue downward.” 

Ownership of government bonds 
fulfills the one all-important attri- 
bute of a life insurance investment, 


a guarantee of safety of principal 
and prompt payment of interest. 
They fail, however, in giving to life 
insurance companies a rate of inter- 
est as high as that used in the com- 
putation of premiums and reserves. 
Up to the present time an adequate 
average net rate of interest has been 
earned by the companies because 
they are fortunate in having a great 
backlog of investments made in past 
years at higher interest rates, but 
each year some of these older in- 
vestments mature or are paid, and 
must be replaced in the present 
money market. So each year, until 
a reversal in the trend of interest 
rates takes place, a lower yield may 
be expected. 


Effect of Lower Earnings 


[He pointed out that had the life 
insurance companies, during the 
period of 1930 to 1941, been able 
to earn the net rate of interest which 
they received in 1930, over $3 billion 
would have been available during 
the period for lowering costs of in- 
surance. In 1941 alone, the com- 
panies received $500 million less 


than they would have, had the 1930 
rate prevailed. | 

“We must take a realistic view- 
point and acknowledge the fact that 
lower interest yields will be obtained 
from our investments. Investment 
officers must cause executive officers 
of their companies to take cogni- 
zance of the situation, so that proper 
policies may be adopted. It is only 
prudent that consideration be given 
to the adoption of a lower interest 
rate in the computation of premiums 
and policy reserves. Some com- 
panies have already taken this step 
and others are considering it, and I 
feel certain that within two years, 
at the most, a great many companies 
will do likewise. 

“This will raise insurance costs, 
but the life insurance business has 
for years rightly prided itself on the 
security which it provides. Conser- 
vatism must continue to influence its 
decisions, 

| Mr. Hubbell predicted that after 
the war the investment situation will 
change. Government deficits will de- 
crease rapidly and in the not too 
distant future the national budget 
can be balanced. Taxes will be de- 
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WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 
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If hunting were poor, your children didn’t 
eat. If harvest were lean, you might not live 
through the winter. Upon your strength and 
skill, there hung the very life of your family. 
That was but a few decades ago, in America. 


How marvellously life insurance extends 
your strength and skill, to care for your family 
far beyond your death, you know. This 


miracle should be cause for our daily thanks. 
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creased but will continue higher than 
they were before the war. | 

“It is of course to be hoped that 
after the war the demands for funds 
by private business, industry, and 
agriculture will bring about an in- 
crease in interest rates. There is no 
certainty that such will be the case, 
and should rates increase there is no 
guarantee that the increase will be 
material. The amount of risk in any 
individual investment determines 
the differential in rate received from 
it and the yield on a riskless invest- 
ment, such as a government bond. 
It is going to be to the great advan- 
tage of the government, in fact al- 
most a necessity, to maintain the 
high price of government bonds in 
order to service the national debt at 
approximately the present interest 
rates. Regardless of the political 
party which may be in power at the 
end of the war, it will certainly be 
its purpose to service the debt at a 
minimum interest cost. Through the 
ability of the Federal Reserve Board 
to modify reserve requirements of 
the banks and by the operations of 
its Open Market Committee in buy- 
ing and selling government bonds, 
their price can be relatively stabi- 
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lized. This will certainly have a 
tendency to keep rates of interest on 
all investments, meeting the require- 
ments of life insurance companies, 
from increasing greatly.” 


Revenue Bonds—Are They Here to 
Stay ? 

J. Willard Johnson, Assistant 
Treasurer, Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., St. Paul, Minnesota 
—‘‘The term ‘revenue bond’ in its 
broadest sense includes any obliga- 
tion of a governmental body which 
is payable from a special fund and 
is not secured by the full faith and 
credit and taxing power of the bor- 
rower.” 

| He added that used in this broad 
way the term covers such a hetero- 
geneous collection of securities that 
any discussion of them as a group 
would be impossible. So, to save 
time, he confined his discussion to 
the somewhat narrower definition of 
the term, namely the revenue bonds 
issued by a political unit but payable 
as to principal and interest exclu- 
sively from the earnings of a specific 
revenue producing project. The 
more common types of revenue 


bonds which come under the defini- 
tion he set up are water, electric 
light and power, sewer, gas and 
bridge bonds. 

Under the rules of the Nationa! 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners municipal special revenue 
bonds are included in a separate 
classification from general obliga- 
tions of municipalities, which are 
valued on an amortized basis, but 
like corporation bonds the special 
issues are carried for valuation pur- 
poses at the market value, unless 
satisfactory evidence as to their 
quality is made available to the In- 
surance Commissioners. | 

“The attainment of some degree 
of standardization of municipal ac- 
counting for revenue projects is a 
desirable objective but time will be 
required to bring this about. For 
the present most of us are well sat- 
isfied if we can get reasonably ade- 
quate information in any form.” 
[He then suggested that a simple 
plan would be to get fairly accurate 
data on 1. The territory served; 2. 
History of the project; 3. Property ; 
4. Earnings and financial condition, 
and 5. Provisions of Revenue Bond 

(Continued on next page} 
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Laws and terms of the bond con- 
tract. 

[As to earnings he said that it 1s 
well to bear in mind, when this point 
of the analysis is considered, that 
many municipal utilities do not oper- 
ate for profit and in fact a number 
of them are forbidden to do so by 
law in some states. | 

‘Therefore holders and prospec- 
tive buyers of revenue bonds should 
not be disturbed if earnings are not 
greatly in excess of requirements. 
The covenant to increase rates if 
necessary compensates to some ex- 
tent for the lack of a wide margin 
of safety.” 

|He brought out also that when 
bonds on a new project are being 
considered and the only available 
hgures are engineers’ estimates, al- 
lowance must be made for a wide 
margin of error. | 

“Experience has shown that ac- 
tual earnings often compare very 
unfavorably with engineering fore- 
casts and this applies not only to 
construction projects but is also true 
in many cases where existing 
privately owned plants are trans- 
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Hold It, Joe 


Haven't you forgotten something? Be- 


fore you grab your hat and call it a day, 


look over your prospect cards. Isn't there 
a likely name among them that you've 
been intending to get around to? Don't 
rush for home like that . . . go over to 


see him now. THIS may be the very 


moment just right for your visit. 





ferred to municipal ownership and 
operation. In this connection it is 
very important that the initial rates 
charged are high enough to give all 
possible assurance of revenue suffi- 
cient for operating and maintenance 
costs, debt service and a reasonable 
margin of safety.” 


Revenue vs. Corporate Bonds 


|The important difference _ be- 
tween revenue bonds and private 
corporation bonds he said is that the 
private corporation is likely to enjoy 
better and more permanent manage- 
ment than the typical municipal en- 
terprise ; not only because of politics 
but also since the average municipal 
project is comparatively small and 
hence cannot pay the compensation 
necessary to attract as much skill as 
that commanded by the _ larger 
private plants. The municipal rev- 
enue bond is usually a 100% debt 
project at the start, while the private 
project has equity in back of it in 
the shape of preferred and common 
stock. Municipalities are almost en- 
tirely exempt from the thorough 
regulation to which private corpora- 





tions in the utility field are subject. 
Hence the advantages of the private 
corporation bond over the revenue 
bond are, he said, debt ratio, regula- 
tion and management, but on the 
other hand the municipal project 
enjoys the advantage of being tax 
free and their securities are free 
from taxation, at present. They do 
not have franchise problems and are 
less subject to politically inspired 
agitation for lower rates. 

He added that the municipal 
ownership movement has __ been 
greatly encouraged by the Federal 
Government since 1933 while the 
private utility industry has _ been 
harassed in many ways. | 

“Immunity from taxation is by 
far the most important advantage 
which a municipal project has over 
a similar enterprise conducted by 
private owners.” 

[In comparison with the general 
obligation bonds of the same com- 
munity, Mr. Johnson said that the 
revenue bond has at least one im- 
portant advantage. In times of 
severe economic depression collec- 
tion of bills for electricity, gas, 
water, etc., hold up better than the 
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ad valorem tax collections. The 
utility renders its bills monthly while 
general taxes are collected only once 
a year. The size of bill is a factor in 
quick payment. 

Looking to the future, he brought 
out that the record of revenue bonds 
in their 40-year history has been 
very good and this type of borrow- 
ing has established a legitimate place 
for itself in financing certain types 
of municipal undertakings. He also 
ventured the opinion that if the scope 
of governmental activities continues 
to increase, so will the use of rev- 
enue bonds, in all probability. He 
added that he could see no reason 
why future experience with this 
type of security should not be equally 
as good as that of the past. | 


lf | Were an Investment Officer of 
a Life Insurance Company 


Dr. Marcus Nadler, B.S., J.D., 
Professor of Finance, New York 
University, and Consultant Econ- 
omist, Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 
Beneficial”. _ 


vx because War Bond dollars and Life 
Insurance dollars are “buddies” in this 
war. The latter not only share heavily 
in war financing, but guarantee that per- 
sonal or family misfortune on the Home 
Front will not necessitate cashing Bonds, 
thus calling back those dollars from the 
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—‘Commodity prices probably will 
not rise materially in the post-war 
period.” 

“In addition the end of hostilities 
in one theatre of war would imme- 
diately cause an increase in the num- 
ber of unemployed with the result 
that their purchasing power would 
decrease. Also it is reasonable to as- 
sume that many people will refrain 
from spending their money as soon 
as the war has come to an end but 
will prefer to wait until they are able 
to buy commodities of a better qual- 
ity and possibly even at lower prices. 
In addition one may take it for 
granted that the control over con- 
sumption and prices will be main- 
tained until a better equilibrium be- 
tween demand and supply has been 
established. Hence while the possi- 
bility of a sharp rise in commodity 
prices and its possible effect on inter- 
est rates has to be taken into con- 
sideration, it is my personal belief 
that inflation in the sense of a sharp 
rise in prices of equities will not take 
place.” 

“If at the end of hostilities ex- 
penditures of the government are 
drastically reduced and if the fund- 


ing operations of the government are 
handled carefully, there is a good 
possibility that the increase in com- 
modity prices in the post-war period 
will also be only very moderate.” 

Dr. Nadler said also that while 
there will undoubtedly be a demand 
for credit and capital in the post-war 
period, immediately after the close 
of hostilities, it will not be so great 
as many believe. 

Future of Interest Rates 


‘The powers of the monetary au- 
thorities over the money market are 
great and nobody should labor under 
the delusion that as soon as the last 
shot has been fired all the economic 
restrictions imposed on the nation 
during the war will be immediately 
eliminated. A considerable period of 
time will elapse between the end of 
the fighting war and the end of the 
economic war. Taking all these fac- 
tors into consideration I reach the 
conclusion that no material change 
in interest rates can be foreseen dur- 
ing the next four or five years. 
What will happen after that nobody 
knows or can predict.” 

(Continued on the next page} 
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‘The question may very well be 
asked whether a government with a 
debt service of $4 billion to $6 bil- 
lion per annum will be willing to 
refund dozens of billions of dollars 
of maturing obligations into other 
securities yielding a higher rate of 
interest? The answer seems to me 
to be ‘no.’ Hence, so long as the 
Treasury is confronted with the 
task of refunding billions of dollars 
of obligations and until the Treas- 
ury has a surplus and has freed 
itself entirely from dependency on 
money market conditions, it will be 
to the interest of the Treasury to 
maintain low rates of interest. Dur- 
ing the war and for some time there- 
after the money market is bound to 
be dominated by the needs of the 
Treasury.” 

“Investing in government securi- 
ties at present is sound not only from 
the point of view of public opinion 
but also from the investment point 
of view. There is absolutely no risk 
attached to government bonds. The 
holder of a government obligation 
knows he will be paid the principal 
and interest on due date. The only 
risk that the holder of a government 





bond incurs is that a change in in- 
terest rates may bring about a de- 
cline in the price of government ob- 
ligations.” 

“What is the difference in return 
between the highest grade corporate 
bond and that of the Treasury with 
the same maturity ?” 

“If the difference is more than 1% 
of 1 per cent I would be perfectly 
satished to retain the corporate 
bond.” [He then indicated that if 
the return differential was less than 
Y% of 1 per cent he questioned 
whether such a narrow spread is 
worth the extra risk that may be 
involved in holding the corporate 
bond. | 


Credit Bonds 


[As to credit bonds, which fluc- 
tuate with business activity and with 
the outlook for business of the 
particular corporation and of the in- 
dustry with which it is connected | 
—‘If the debtor corporation took 
measures to improve its credit posi- 
tion; if it retired outstanding short- 
term obligations; if it paid off bank 
loans; and particularly if the out- 
look for business of that particular 


corporation in the post-war period 
is fair, | would not sell its obliga- 
tions now because nowhere else 
could I obtain a better yield... . 
The fact should not be overlooked 
that the end of hostilities may be 
accompanied by a decline in business 
activity, with a resultant increase in 
the number of unemployed and that 
economic and political uncertainties 
at least for a while may be great. 
Such factors would affect many 
credit bonds.” 

| Factors which will undoubtedly 
have their effect on real estate in 
the post-war period he indicated 
are: The great volume of building 
activity that may follow the close 
of the war; slum clearing housing 
projects, and the wider use of the 
airplane, the coming of the ‘heli- 
copter and the new circular highways 
may change the habits of the people 
and thus affect real estate values in 
various sections. | 

| He declared that mortgage loans 
are sound investments for life in- 
surance companies provided the 
mortgages are properly amortized. 
He expressed the belief that it would 
be to the interest of the country in 
general and to the mortgagees in 
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Work Comparison 


Every now and then we unconsciously slide into a 
session of grousing: the train was late, the butcher failed 
us, no butter, no gas, etc., etc. At some such time an 
underwriter may pull himself out of it by reading a 
comparison of army and ofhce life written by one of 
our underwriters who is now training in the Army:— 


“Here we get up at 5.30; breakfast at 6; from 7.30 
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drilling; on the drill field until 2; from 2 to 3 we have 
another Monday Morning Meeting; and then another 
hour of special drill, gas mask, grenade throwing, etc. 


“Actually, with all the marching and special drills, 
I figure I make the equivalent of 100 calls, 75 interviews, 
and 50 sales talks. But no sales. 
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particular if the amortization could 
be moderately increased during the 
war. F.H.A. mortgages are also a 
sound investment for life insurance 
companies. | 


[Discussing the advantages of a 
life company putting money into a 
new office building instead of invest- 
ing in mortgages he said that the 
chief advantages are that the com- 
pany is at all times in a position to 
make the repairs as they become 
necessary and thus prevent deterio- 
ration, and it is also in a position to 
arrange an amortization program 
based on the earnings of the prop- 
erty and its age. As to disadvantages 
of such an investment he said they 
are more nominal than real. | 


“In the immediate post-war pe- 
riod the question will arise as to 
whether they should invest in equi- 
ties and whether they should engage 
in the construction of apartments on 
a large scale. These problems ought 
to be carefully studied now so that 
when the necessity for a solution be- 
comes imminent, the officers and di- 
rectors of the various companies 
will be in a position to make sound 
decisions.” 
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How the Mortgage Market Looks 


L. Douglas Meredith, Vice Presi- 
dent and Treasurer, National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont.—‘Life insurance com- 
pany investment officers find increas- 
ingly difficult the investment of 
funds in commitments possessing 
the requisite degree of safety and 
adequate return because new se- 
curity issues, other than govern- 
ments, come into the market only in 
very small volume. Under these 
circumstances, certain opportunities 
in the mortgage loan market acquire 
particular significance the full com- 
prehension of which necessitates 
brief summarization of the present 
inadequacy of many formerly sat- 
isfactory outlets.” 


[ Railroads and public utilities, be- 
cause of the priorities on essential 
materials needed in war production 
have been restricted in their pur- 
chases of badly needed new equip- 
ment and their refunding issues 
merely replace existing securities 
with lower interest coupons. | 


“Outstanding bond issues of in- 
vestment quality are limited in yol- 


“Don’t ask me to enumerate the subjects they teach 
in this outfit. Just multiply the Agency Manual by the 
Master Kit by 100, and you'll have what they are 
trying to throw into us in 13 weeks—then 6 or 7 more 
weeks of technical training.” 
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ume and are closely held. Munic- 
ipals, with their tax advantages to 
certain types of purchasers offer lit- 
tle attraction for insurance funds 
because of their very low yields. 
Anyone who has tried to purchase 
a substantial block of corporate 
bonds in the open market knows too 
well the immediate effect of such 
efforts on a previously indicated 
price. Yields on these issues have 
declined steadily until it now is a 
grave question as to whether or not 
the spread between the yields on 
quality corporate issues and United 
States bonds adequately compensates 
the purchaser for the additional risk 
assumed in buying corporates. Ef- 
forts to utilize outstanding issues as 
a large-scale outlet lend little prom- 
ise.” 

[He added that Federal Housing 
Administration insured mortgage 
loans offer a most attractive outlet 
for the investment of insurance 
funds at this time, saying that his 
company, under the aggressive and 
farsighted leadership of President 
Elbert S. Brigham, who had been a 
member of Congress prior to de- 
voting all his time to the company, 

(Continued on next page) 
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began to purchase FHA loans in 
1935. He said the National Life’s 
experience with such loans has been 
conspicuously and surprisingly suc- 
cessful. [He then went into some 
detail regarding the advantages of 
HA loans as an investment outlet 
for life insurance funds, such as 
their attractive rate of return; 
abundance of collateral afforded ; the 
credit risk can be selected to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the purchaser ; 
they enjoy excellent marketability ; 
such loans provide for complete 
liquidation during their lives and in 
case this schedule is not followed 
and recourse to debentures must be 
taken, the debentures in turn have 
a ready market; little expense, on 
the average, is likely to be incurred 
by resorting to the process of 
liquidation for troublesome FHA 
loans, and no large problem of real 
estate management ensues, while 
purchasers of FHA loans who de- 
sire to obtain broad diversification 
not only of their entire investment 
portfolio, but also in each of the 
various types of securities in the 
portfolio, may readily attain this 
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goal in buying FHA loans. | 

‘What other available investment 
today offers all of the investment 
advantages of FHA loans and 
which, in the event of trouble, 
terminates in a U. S. Government 
obligation on a better basis than 
government obligations may now be 
purchased ?”’ 


FHA Position 


“The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration without doubt occupies a 
position of honor among Federal 
agencies created within the past dec- 
ade. The Act which gave it birth was 
carefully conceived and placed upon 
the statute books the ideas of many 
persons of eminence who had long 
considered the housing problem for 
which the FHA was designed to 
care. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has enjoyed the reputation 
of able and efficient management 
since its inception and much of its 
record so far achieved may be 
credited to the ability of its manage- 
ment.” 

| Passing from FHA to private or 
personal mortgages on residential 
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properties, he said that few such 
mortgages are refinanced, for ob- 
vious reasons. In the first place, the 
amounts involved rarely exceed 
four figures. . . . Consequently, new 
mortgage loans in that field usually 
arise only out of sales and from the 
all too familiar practice of raiding 
—that is, the switching of loans 
from one portfolio to another with- 
out producing any sure and sub- 
stantial advantage to the borrower. 
Mortgage loans are matters of pub- 
lic record and a few hours spent in 
the recorder’s office may produce a 
substantial list of mortgagors to be 
solicited personally, or by mail, for 
refinancing. | 

“While an occasional mortgagor 
may be saved a small sum over a 
period of 12, 15 or 20 years no 
economic justification exists for the 
diversion of manpower to raiding 
of mortgage portfolios, particularly 
in a period of great manpower short- 
age. Oftentimes the savings are il- 
lusory rather than real, and the il- 
lusion frequently is aggravated by 
the person soliciting the loan.”’ 

[He warned that this raiding 
practice not only generates increased 
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pressure on the interest 
and the inflation of valuations, but 
invites consequences similar to those 
which always have followed periods 
of inflated valuations. 


Relationship 


| Mr. Meredith expressed the be- 
lef that there is not enough em- 
phasis in the mortgage lending busi- 
ness upon the cultivation of a 
personal relationship between the 
lender and the borrower, either 
from the home office or through the 
loan correspondent. 

| Admitting that some mortgage 
men oppose this idea for fear the 
borrower may ask a lower rate of 
interest on his loan, he said: “Is it 
not better to know that a borrower 
feels he should have a lower rate and 
keep the loan, even though a con- 
cession is granted, than to ignore the 
borrower and lose the loan?’ He 
then pointed out that when a loan 
is paid off the funds must be loaned 
at the current lower rates of inter- 
est while in addition a premium must 
often be paid to obtain the new loan. 

|He expressed the belief that as 
the investment outlets for funds 
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become more restricted more and 
more raiding of loans will be en- 
countered.| “Raiding is not elim- 
inated by ignoring it rather it only 
can be coped with by recognizing it 
as one of the important immediate 
factors in the business. First, as 
previously suggested, we must cul- 
tivate closer relationship between 
borrowers and lenders. Secondly, we 
must take positive steps to protect 
our loans against raiding. Finally, 
each lender must so conduct his af- 
fairs that he does not invite re- 
taliatory raiding.” 


An Actuary Looks at Investments 


Wendell P. Coler, Actuary of the 
American United Life Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis.—‘“Our com- 
panies have not yet felt the full 
effect of the current decline in the 
rate of interest. Here are some of 
the reasons. Many of the invest- 
ments made in previous years con- 
tinue to return their higher rates 
of interest. Many assets which were 
frozen and non-productive during 
the depression have recently been 


restored to interest earning forms. 


Further, companies having default 
bonds have received arrears of in- 
terest and, finally, the widespread 
practice of marking down assets has 
tended to increase the reported rate 
of interest. Not until the full ef- 
fect of all of these factors has been 
exhausted, will the current decline 
in rates develop its maximum effect. 

“Many life insurance companies 
in the West, formerly investing al- 
most exclusively in mortgages, built 
up bond portfolios during the de- 
pression on the rising market. Such 
portfolios must be watched carefully 
in anticipation of the next period ot 
business recession. Undoubtedly 
some issues will have been acquired 
at prices which were too high or are 
otherwise undesirable and which 
should be disposed of while the op- 
portunity still remains. We should 
take advantage of this period, when 
the bulk of the new funds is going 
into Governments, to comb over ex- 
isting holdings and eliminate all is- 
sues now selling at prices above their 
intrinsic values. 

“This present decline in interest 
rates certainly emphasizes the need 
for developing our facilities for 1n- 

{Continued on next page} 
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A.L.C. Speeches—Continued 
vestment analysis. It has been sug- 
gested that what we call interest is 
made up of at least two factors, (1) 
compensation for the use of capital 
and, (2) a type of insurance pre- 
mium, so to speak, for the risk of 
loss of principal. Would it not be a 
good idea for us to segregate from 
the general surplus arising from im- 
surance operations—the ‘Net Gain 
from Insurance” shown in the Gain 
and Loss Exhibit to which I have 
referred—funds arising from cap- 
ital gains and interest in excess of 
what may be considered true interest 
or compensation for the use of cap- 
ital ? 

“Investments usually do not pro- 
duce capital gains in excess of 
losses. Occasionally an extraor- 
dinary thing happens to the investor. 
For example, in recent years, we 
have seen nearly all of the bonds of 
the electric utility industry called 
at substantial premiums and at a 
profit to investors. Many institu- 
tions have realized other substantial 
profits by selling totally or partially 
tax exempt bonds which commanded 
a premium above their costs. 

“Would it not be wise to set aside 
an amount equal to these unexpected 
profits plus at least that part of our 
interest earnings discussed in item 
two heretofore to be used in the 
future for meeting investment 
losses? Would it not be the part of 
wisdom to consider these funds as 
being as much a part of the reserve 
liabilities as the active life reserve 
and the reserve for disability bene- 
fits ? 

“We do not know as much about 
the risks of investment as we know 
about the risks involved in insuring 
lives. We are not now able to meas- 
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ure the full amount of reserves 
which it might be desirable to have 
on hand to meet future investment 
losses. Perhaps in time we shall be 
able to develop some experience 
tables with reference to investment 
mortality. 

Is not the analysis of investment 
securities similar in many respects 
to that of underwriting applications 
for life insurance? 

“It is well known that years ago 
before substandard rates for im- 
paired lives were generally quoted by 
the companies, many substandard 
applicants were accepted at standard 
rates. In fact, agents in the larger 
cities were not considered fully 
equipped unless they had a list ot 
companies by which applications 
from various types of impaired 
lives would be sympathetically con- 
sidered. Is it not possible that be- 
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cause of lack of proper underwriting 
practices we have been talking sub- 
standard bonds at standard rates of 
interest and even paying more than 
par for them? 

“Would it not be better if life in- 
surance management realized that 
its investment officers are, in a very 
real sense, underwriters? Were 
these men serving in the buying de- 
partments of investment banking 
firms, they would operate in a man- 
ner very similar to that followed by 
the Underwriting and Medical De- 
partments of life insurance compa- 
nies in passing upon applications for 
life insurance. 

‘‘Now that we are more familiar 
with this approach to the selection 
of securities on an underwriting 
basis, should we not broaden our 
ideas as to what are satisfactory 
types of investment and_ seek 
through that underwriting, op- 
portunities to add to our meager 
interest earnings and to improve the 
quality of the portfolio. We have in 
the past used our ability to in- 
vestigate new offerings to the extent 
that we have said ‘Yes’ as to one 
investment and ‘No’ as to others 
when they were first brought out. 
Should we not now reconsider many 
of the issues we have heretofore 
condemned at their original offering 
prices, as well as older issues, and 
review them with an open mind in 
the light of their current market 
prices ? 

“Our policyholders need interest 
earnings. Perhaps we can earn at 
least a fraction of 1% more and 
improve quality also by working 
more industriously at our task of 
selection and by meeting on their 
home grounds the men in charge of 
the corporations which will use the 
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funds we propose to invest. Is it not 
important to know that a corpora- 
tion is a good housekeeper—that its 
properties are well maintained? 
Should we not give a credit mark to 
an institution which has_ broken 
with tradition in its industry and 
established a research laboratory? 
These are some of the things which 
can be learned upon personal visits. 
We must work harder; we must 
take more factors into account; we 


must size up management, and then. 


go ahead with care but with con- 
fidence. The long-continued success 
of our companies in selecting life 
insurance risks, both at standard 
and substandard rates, should give 
us confidence in our ability to apply 
the same principles to the selection 
of our investment risks.” 


The Railroad Outlook 


R. V. Fletcher, Vice President, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C.—“Class 1 rail- 
roads in 1942 reduced their interest- 
bearing debt by about $325 million, 
or about 334 per cent of the total 
debt outstanding. 

“In part this desirable develop- 
ment was made possible by a change 
in the tax law,” he continued, 
“which no longer penalizes a pro- 
gram of debt deduction by treating 
as taxable income the difference be- 
tween par value and the purchase 
price of acquired securities. It is 
particularly gratifying to note that 
the indebtedness of the railroads to 
the Government has been steadily 
reduced, As of December 31, 1942, 


the railroad debt to the Reconstruc- 
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tion Iinance Corporation, which at 
one time stood at $836 millions, had 
been reduced to $402 millions. By 
far the greater part of amounts still 
due the Corporation consists of 
loans to railroads undergoing re- 
organization or lately emerged from 
reorganization, in which cases the 
debt to the R.F.C. is under control 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the courts. The process 
of liquidating the railroad debt to 
the Government had gone steadily 
forward in the current year.” 

“In comparison with the ex- 
perience of the past fifteen years the 
railroad outlook is not discouraging. 
The net operating income for 1942 
of $1,484 million is greater than the 
figure for 1929 by about $233 mil- 
lion. As compared with years like 
1932 and 1933, those who are in- 
terested in railroad credit find much 
that inspires hope. The operating 
ratio in 1942 was 61.63, as against 
71.76 in 1929 and a high of 76.97 
in 1931, a year in which the railroads 
were mindful of exhortation from 
high quarters that there should be no 
curtailment of expenditures. 

“The conservative policy of the 
roads in 1942, evidenced by the use 
in paying dividends of only 22 per 
cent of revenue available for that 
purpose, is a strong indication of 
tendencies which are likely to con- 
tinue,’ he said. “Numerous con- 
siderations support this view. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is 
convinced that the railroads should 
be sparing in dividends at this time, 
when fixed charges are relatively 
heavy and when there is such ob- 
vious need for setting up generous 
reserves, This feeling on the part of 
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the Commission was evidenced by 
the demands made upon the carriers 
when the latest general rate case was 
being considered tor a statement as 
to whether certain revenues might 
appropriately be earmarked for debt 
reduction and betterment purposes. 
Statements, official and unofficial, 
emanating from the Commission 
furnish indubitable proof of this 
attitude. This known policy of the 
commission, holding in its hands the 
very life of the industry, must act 
as a strong deterrent against a pol- 
icy of liberal dividends, even when 
fairly earned.”’ 

[The period immediately follow- 
ing the close of the war will be a 
difficult one for the railroads, he 
said, since they will likely find them- 
selves with an increased wage scale 
that will be difficult to adjust down- 
ward, while the roads may have 
their traffic diminished. | 

“T am not suggesting that these 
factors are presenting insuperable 
obstacles to success,” he continued, 
“T have referred to them as a justifi- 
cation for the exercise of caution in 
the matter of dividend policies, and 


_ as a reason why the taxing authori- 


ties should not be too severe in their 
demands. The observations in which 
I have indulged make familiar read- 
ing to every railroad executive. They 
are but a restatement of principles 
that are axiomatic in the railroad 
world. These leaders are keenly 
alive to the difficulties that they face 
and by no means unfertile to ex- 
pedients to overcome them. Never 
in the 35 years of my familiarity 
with railroad developments have | 
seen so much intelligent thought de- 
voted to the future.” 
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OTAL claim payments by Amer- 

ican life insurance companies re- 
sulting from deaths among the 
armed forces of the United States 
amounted to $32,000,000 under 23,- 
700 policies up to the end of June, 
1943, according to a survey just 
completed by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Of this total $15,100,000 
was paid out under 11,100 policies 
in the first six months of the year, 
as compared with $16,900,000 pay- 
ments under 12,600 policies prior to 
January 1, 1943. 

“Since the average ownership of 
life insurance is two policies per 
policyholder, the number of deaths 
is probably half the number of 
claims paid,” the Institute points 
out. “On the basis of an average 
claim payment of $1,350, the aver- 
age payment to beneficiaries of poli- 
cyholders in the armed forces who 
died prior to June 30, was $2,700. 

‘The record provides a reasonably 
current reflection of the increase in 
casualties as America’s armed 


SERVICE DEATH CLAIMS 


forces have moved into the attack. 
Even with action on widely sepa- 
rated fronts, the reporting of casu- 
alties follows closely their occur- 
rence while the settlement of claims 
has been substantially expedited by 
the procedure set up between the 
companies and the armed services.” 


War Deaths Less Than 1% 


Payments for deaths from all 
causes in the armed forces in the 
first six months of this year repre- 
sented 2.69% of aggregate death 
benefits paid by the companies in 
this period. Payments under policies 
on men killed in action amounted to 
0.84% of total death benefits. 

An analysis of the claims paid 
shows that 9,100, involving $10,- 
300,000 benefits, were on policy- 
holders killed in action. Of these 
claims 4,200, aggregating $4,700,000 
were paid in the first six months of 
the year and 4,900, aggregating 
$5,600,000, prior to 1943. 


Deaths occurring in line of duty 
other than in action with the enemy 
resulted in 9,600 claims for a total 
of $13,300,000, of which 4,300, in- 
volving $6, 100,000 were paid in the 
first half of 1943 and 5,300, involv- 
ing $7,200,000, prior to this year. 


Claims resulting from deaths 
from natural causes including those 
not connected with military service 
numbered 4,000 for a total of $7,- 
400,000. Half of this amount was 
disbursed in the first six months ot 
the year when payments were made 
under 2,000 claims. 

Included in the aggregates are 
1,000 claims for $1,000,000 covering 
deaths from undetermined causes. 

The survey shows that on June 
30 about 4,100,000 of those in the 
armed services were policyholders. 
Their policies, with few exceptions, 
were purchased before the war and 
provide full protection for them 
while in service. Most of them also 
carry National Service Life Insur- 
ance, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC. REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of BEST’S INSURANCE 
NEWS, LIFE EDITION, published 
monthly at Albany, N. Y., for October 1, 
19 


State of New York, County of New 
York, ss. Before me, a Notary Public 
in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Arthur Snyder, 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
business manager of Best’s Insurance 
News, Life Edition, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management and circulation, of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers, respectively, are: 
Publisher, Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St.. New 
York, N. Y.: E sditor- in-Chief, Alfred M. 
sest; Managing Editor, Edward J. Fitz- 
simmons; Business Manager, Arthur 


Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owner is Alfred M. Best 


Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York, N. 


3. That the owners of 10% or more of 
the stock are: Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Sap ae Street, New York, N. 
and J. Ammermuller, 79 John Street, 
New York _ 4 - Mildred B. Baird, 86 
Prospect Ave., Montclair, Ms wae 2 ~“ 
Baker, Lansing, Mich. ; Alfred M. Bes 
75 Fulton Street, New York, N. 
Walter C. Betts, New York, N. Y. - John 
R. Blades, 30 Church Street, New York. 
N. Y.; Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
William R. Higgins, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Albert M. Johnson, Goldfield, Nev.; C. B. 
Kellogg, 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, 

C. M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., 
Westfield, N. J.; Wilhelmina J. Kellogg, 
603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. J.; John 
McElraevy, Jr., 75 Fulton Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Paul W. Purmort, 122-24 
West Main Street, he - Wert, Ohio ; 
Alfred E. Scott, 7616 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Raymond T. Smith, 10 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III; 
Arthur Snyder, 75 Fulton Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Kathryn Snyder, 83 Eton 
Road, Garden City, N. Y.; Estate of 
George C. Stevens, New York. N. ¥.? 
Elma W. and Joan W. Thomas, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Wm. E. Whitney, 139 


Clifton Street, Belmont, Mass. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, 





giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affhant’s full know]- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a Cca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 
Arthur Synder, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1943. 


C. Obed Carlson 


NOTARY PUBLIC 


Queens Co. Clk’s No. 328, Reg. No. 112 
N. Y. Co. Clk’s No. 26, Reg. No. 4C18 
Kings Co. Clk’s No. 238, Reg. No. 4014 

Commission expires March 30, 1944 
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REPORTS 


ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 





BALTIMORE LIFE 


Promotions 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company announces 
the promotion of J. Brookes Smith from Treasurer 
and Actuary to First Vice President and of Henry E. 
Niles from Secretary to Second Vice President, Dr. 
J. M. H. Rowland becomes Secretary in addition to his 
position as Medical Director. Paul P. Swett, Jr., form- 
erly in charge of mortgage loans in the eastern United 
States for the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, joins the Baltimore Life as Treasurer. 

Albert Burns, President of the Company, announced 
the promotions which are made to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of vice-president Chester 
F, Morrow. 

In addition to these official changes, three new direc- 
tors were elected: Carlisle Barton of the firm of Niles, 
Barton, Morrow and Yost, the Company’s General 
Counsel; Harry N. Humphreys, Assistant Auditor of 
the Company ; and Paul P. Swett, Jr., the newly elected 
treasurer. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Correction Notice 


In the last paragraph of our report on the Connecticut 
General Life, Hartford, in Best’s Life Insurance Re- 
ports, on page 151, we state that ‘Policies are now issued 
on the American Experience Table of Mortality at 3% 
interest, and valued on the Full Level Premium, Modi- 
fied Preliminary Term (Illinois Standard) plans.” This 
statement is in error since the Connecticut General does 
not now and has not issued policies on any basis other 
than Full Level Premium. The last sentence in that 
paragraph is correct where it states that all of the insur- 
ance in force is on the Net Level Premium basis. Sub- 
scribers are asked to please make this correction. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
1944 Dividends 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, has announced that preliminary computations 
ior its 1944 dividends have been authorized by the com- 
pany’s board of directors on a basis which will result 
in an increase, in the aggregate, of 514% as compared 
with the continuation of the present scale. The com- 





pany statement points out that because of the incidence 
of mortality savings the increases occur mostly at ages 
below 40, adjustments above that age being slight. 
The company also contemplates making no change in 
1944 in the rates of interest allowed in connection with 
optional settlements and dividends left to accumulate. 
They shall remain at 3.4% under optional settlement 
contracts and 344% on dividends left to accumulate. 


EQUITABLE (N. Y.) 


Foreign Travel 


The Equitable N. Y., N. Y., is prepared to consider 
applications for insurance on the lives of individuals 
in the following classes who present special travel or 
resident hazards: 

1. Civilians employed by the United States Govern- 
ment. 2. Other civilians giving full time to the war 
effort, and not connected with the armed forces. 3. 
Civilians connected with the armed forces in an auxiliary 
capacity, such as non-combatant, welfare and relief 
organizations. 

Civilians contemplating travel to foreign areas for 
business or other reasons not directly connected with 
the war effort, or who contemplate permanently residing 
outside the United States, will not be eligible for con- 
sideration under this program. 

Acceptable applicants in the above classes will be 
offered policies with extra premiums charged to com- 
pensate for the war hazard involved in travel, residence 
and the activities in which they are engaged. All such 
policies will contain the usual war and aeronautics re- 
strictions, but in consideration of the extra premium a 
supplemental rider will be included in the poli¢y which 
modifies these restrictions, so that, 

(a) The war restrictions on civilian travel outside of 
the home areas are cancelled; 

(b) The restrictions on travel or flight in any species 
of aircraft are modified to provide full coverage so long 
as the insured is being transported without duties re- 
lating to the aircraft in which he is flying. 


Policy Forms 


Insurance on this basis will be limited to Ordinary 
Life or higher premium forms; plans involving an ele- 
ment of term insurance will not be available, nor can 
Additional Indemnity or Premium Waiver benefits be 
included. Policies will be issued only on the annual pre- 
mium basis, and the first annual premium must be paid 
while the applicant 1s still in this country. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EQUITABLE (N. Y.}—Continued 
Rate Schedule 
The following schedule indicates the rates of extra 
premium that will generally apply to classes 1 and 2 
above; because of changing conditions these rates are 
subject to change without notice. 


Classes | and 2 


Extra Premium 


per $1,000 
Bermuda, West Indies, Central America, 
South America (in addition to any 
regular tropical or semi-tropical extra ) $10 
Alaska—East of 150° W.L........... Standard to $5 
WOME GE BOO Wes Ew cc ccccees $10 
Iceland and Greenland ............... 20 
Great Britain and Ireland ............ 20 
I 6 6666 ea 6N eH ee 6 0s 25 
Australia and New Zealand ........... 15 to 25 
SE ee 15 


Other areas in Europe, Asia or Africa, 
Individual Consideration 
The usual occupational extra, if any, will be required 
in addition to the extra indicated in the foregoing table. 


Class 3 


Individual consideration will be required and a pre- 
liminary inquiry should be submitted in each case. 
Limits of Insurance 


If Extra Premium Limit of 
per $1,000 is : New Insurance 
$25.00 or more $10,000 
12.50 to 24.99 15,000 
Up to 12.50 25,000 


Other Factors 

Removal of Extra: Consideration will be given to 
the removal of the extra premium when the war is 
over, and the action taken will depend on the status of 
the insured at that time. 

Minor Hazards: In some cases where the special 
travel hazard appears to be of minor consequence and 
of short duration, the applicant may prefer a policy 
with a full war clause, and the Society will be prepared 
to consider on this basis without features. 

Equitable Agents Only: Applications for insurance 
on the lives of individuals coming within any of the 
classes outlined herein will be considered from Equitable 
agents only, and commissions on the extra premium 
charged will follow the regular practice on travel and 
residence extras. 








Want ALi. the vital and necessary data on 
accident and health companies, ratings, 
policies, etc.? Write for full information on 
BEST’S A. & H. BUYERS’ GUIDE today! 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 
(Springfield) 


Comparative Figures 


Ist Nine Mos. Ist Nine Mos. 
1942 1943 


New issued business ...... $16,417,488 $23,564,752 
New paid premiums ...... 747,780 1,201,596 
Renewal premiums ....... 4,422,743 4,825,557 
Interest and rent income .. 1,562,718 1,652,228 
Bond portfolio .......... 19,446,540 24,011,806 
Liquid position * ......... 25,421,906 31,742,297 
Increase in ledger assets **. 2,515,362 3,686,175 
Cash surrender .......... 819,848 477,187 
Real estate sold .......... 803,183 962,512 
Mortality, ratio of actual to 

errr Tere 41.3% 48.9% 


Insurance in force on Sept. 30, 1942. ..$229,607,746.00 
Insurance in force on Sept. 30, 1943. . .$242,973,827.00 
* Includes cash, bonds, insured savings association 
investments, and F.H.A. Insured Mortgages. 
** Excludes United Life Reinsurance. 


GREAT WEST LIFE 


Surgical and Hospital Benefits 


An announcement has been made by H. W. 
Manning, Vice-President and Managing Director of 
The Great-West Life Assurance Company, Winnipeg, 
Canada, that a group hospital and surgical benefit plan 
has been made available to full-time gents and em- 
ployees of the company. The plan, which went into 
effect on September Ist, is on a contributory basis with 
the company assuming a large portion of the cost. 

Benefits are extended to full-time agents on the basis 
of a very moderate production requirement, as well as 
to all members of the staff. In addition, under the plan 
dependent wives and children are eligible to receive bene- 
fits similar to those paid to agents and employees. No 
medical examination is required if the plan is applied 
for within 31 days after the agent or employee becomes 
eligible. While participation is purely voluntary the 
popularity of the plan was evidenced by its immediate 
general acceptance. 


Benefits 


Benefits and contributions vary according to various 
classifications but all those insured are eligible to re- 
ceive a maximum surgical benefit and a maximum daily 
hospital benefit. In addition agents will receive a weekly 
indemnity for loss of time. 

Under daily hospital benefits reimbursement is pro- 
vided for room and board and for extra hospital charges 
such as operating room expenses and anaesthesia, medi- 
cines, dressings, et cetera. If an agent incurs temporary 
or total disability resulting either from accidental in- 
jury or sickness, he will receive weekly benefits for a 
maximum period of 13 weeks. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GREATER FAMILY PROTECTION 


FAMILY INCOME — LONG TERM CONTRACT 


This new Connecticut General contract has many 
advantages for the man who needs greater family 
protection now and who must obtain it at low pre- 
mium cost. Provides protection in some cases to age 
70. It meets future requirements, too, through its 
Hexible conversion privilege. “The plan outlined below 
is based upon a $10,000 contract for a man age 35. 


Pays $10,000 to $36,000 in event of death within 20 years .. 


Benefits for 20 years: If death occurs within 20 years, 
guaranteed monthly income of $100 for remainder of 


20 year period. Maximum possible benefit under this 
provision $24,000. 


In addition, at the end of this period, or at death up 
to age 60, $50.40 a month thereafter for 20 years to 
beneficiary. Maximum potential value under this 
provision, $12,096. 


The right to exchange this contract without medical 
examination for $10,000 permanent insurance (at 
attained age, up to 5 years before expiring). 


Disability waiver of premium available with this 
contract. 


Connecticut General’s broad sub-standard 
New program offers you a real opportunity to 
enlarge the scope of your market and re- 
SUB-STANDARD { duce your rejection rate. The Company 
COVERAGE considers sub-standard contracts to cover 
extra mortality rated up to 500% (five 


times the normal mortality rate). 





CONNECTICOT 
GENEKAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


LIFE INSURANCE. ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH INSURANCE. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AND ANNUITIES. ALL 
FORMS OF GROUP INSUR 
ANCE AND GROUP ANNUITIES 
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RICHMOND ° 


Something New 
Has Been Added 


War has brought about 
many changes—many new de- 
velopments—and many new 
inventions, which will revolu- 
tionize our lives and methods 


of doing things. 


Atlantic’s New Agents’ 
Compensation Plan, which in- 
cludes salary and incentive 
commissions, is geared to 
these changing conditions, 
and proving to be a successful 
plan for our field represen- 
tatives. 


Agency opportunities avail- 
able in Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, 
Tennessee and Texas. 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE—Continued 


No limitation is placed upon the number of disabili- 
ties for which indemnity will be paid in any one year 
except that such disabilities must be separated by periods 
of active employment. 

The company has long had in effect a liberal group 
life insurance plan and pension provisions, and Mr. 
Manning in outlining the advantages of this new cover- 
age, pointed out that the adoption of these further bene- 
fits removes a very definite hazard from the shoulders 
of those associated with the company and gives them 
an increasing measure of security. 


HOME LIFE (Pa.) 
Walsh Dies 


sasil S. Walsh, President of The Home Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, Wilmington, Del., died on 
October 9 after a brief illness. He was a son of the late 
Daniel J. Walsh, who was one of the pioneer insur- 
ance men of Philadelphia and founder of the well- 
known brokerage firm of Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons, which 
was established in 1880. 

Mr. Walsh was born in Philadelphia on June 3, 1878. 
He received his elementary education in the public 
schools of that city and graduated from Central High 
School in 1894, when he entered the insurance broker- 
age business. Upon his father’s death in 1895 he as- 
sumed charge of the insurance firm established by his 
father. At that time the firm’s line of insurance was 
modest in its pretensions. The success of this agency 
under his administration attests to his insurance knowl- 
edge and ability. The agency has grown under his 
supervision from a comparatively small brokerage firm 
to one of the city’s leading general agencies. 

On November 4, 1910 Mr. Walsh was elected a Direc- 
tor of the Home Life Insurance Company of America. 
Two years later, on October 4, 1912, he was elected 
President of the Home Life, being at the age of 34 one 
of the youngest men to serve as President of a life 
insurance company. 

Mr. Walsh was prominent not only in Philadelphia 
insurance circles, but in its mercantile, fraternal and 
financial circles as well. He was President and Director 
of the Mutual Guarantee Building & Loan Association, 
The Home Protective Company, Urbaine Corporation, 
City Investment Company; Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of The Glen Willow Ice Manufacturing Company, 
and Treasurer of Daniel J. Walsh’s Sons, Inc. 

Daniel J. Walsh, vice president, was elected president 
to succeed his father. 
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Have you heard about the 
‘Twelve Important Points’ of 
BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS? Write 
for descriptive literature. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS 


Favorably Examined 


The International Travelers Assurance Company, 
Dallas, Texas, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that State as of December 31, 1942. The ex- 
aminer’s report was favorable to the company. The 
examiner's figures for practical purposes were the 
same as those contained in the company’s statement 


for December 31, 1942. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
Gains 


During the first nine months of this year the com- 
pany’s insurance in force showed a gain of $23,060,000, 
the largest gain for any similar period since 1920. Per- 
centagewise, the first nine months the gain over the 
same period 1942 was 11%; for September, 1943 over 
September, 1942 the gain was 27%. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


Stock Increase Proposed 


On September 30, 1943, Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., proposed to increase its 
capital by 3 million dollars through the issuance of a 
stock dividend, W. E. Bixby, president, announced. 

Because of the growth of the company it was decided 
to boost the capital from 1 to 4 million dollars, Bixby 
said. The increase in capital stock from 10,000 to 40,000 
shares will be in the form of a stock dividend coming 
from the unassigned surplus. After the transfer, the 
firm will have an unassigned surplus in excess of 4 
million dollars. 

The action of the board of directors will be submitted 
to stockholders for their consent at a special meeting to 
be held in Kansas City on December 8. The distribution 
will be made to stockholders of record as of October 5. 

Bixby said no increase in total cash dividends was 
contemplated. Instead of an annual rate of $16 a share, 
the company “hopes to maintain an annual rate of $4 
per share on the new stock.” 


First 9 Months’ Results 


It was also announced that insurance in force for 
the first nine months of 1943 increased over 94 million 
dollars, bringing the total amount at present in force to 
$524,700,000. Assets were 145 million dollars. Govern- 
ment bond holdings on September 30 were $42,493,000 
—up 9 million since the first of the year. Total death 
claims on policyholders killed in action amount to $255,- 
500. Real estate owned was reduced to about 5% mil- 
lion dollars. 

Directors elected Ray B. Lucas, general counsel, to 
the board, filling the vacancy resulting from the death 
of C. A. Neal. 
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A FINE EXAMPLE 


of the 


“EVERY WEEK” 
Sales Help U. C. 
Gives Its Agents! 
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gE UNION CENTRAL 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HIS booklet, specially prepared for Union 

Central agents, is just one more of a long 
series of potent sales aids provided them by their 
home office sales promotion department. It is 
packed, from cover to cover, with interesting, 
saleswise, important vital statistics about this 
famous old company. Material that cannot fail 
to make an impression on prospective clients and 
on policyholders. 

This “Book of Facts” is simply another ex- 
ample of the aggressive assistance U.C. agents get 
regularly, week after week . .. to help them sell, 
to help them make more money. No wonder 
the trade knows Union Central as “a real agents’ 


company”! 


THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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That is—live-wire agents, with an 
ambition to get ahead, who are 
looking for a connection with a 
strong, progressive company. 
The MISSOURI has highly pro- 
ductive territory open in Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky and Mis- 
SOUri. 

And—to the right men—general 
agency opportunities in states 
near by Missouri will soon be 
open. Write for further data to— 


MISSOURI 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
J. C. West, President. 











MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Extension of Juvenile Rates 


On September 1, 1943, the Massachusetts Mutual, 
Springfield, extended the issuance of juvenile policy 
forms in the following important respects : 

(1) Applications may be submitted on the lives of 
children aged one month or older, up to and 
including rated age 15; 

(2) The Payor Benefit, which provides on the death 

of the Payor for the waiver of premiums on the 
juvenile policy until the policy anniversary near- 
est the child’s twenty-fifth birthday, may, if de- 
sired, be incorporated in the juvenile policy at 
the date of issuance; 
Applications for juvenile insurance with or with- 
out the Payor Benefit may, within limits, be 
submitted on the non-medical basis by represen- 
tatives holding the non-medical privilege ; wher- 
ever qualifications are met, it is recommended 
that juvenile applications be submitted on the 
non-medical basis; 

(4) Retirement Income at 65 policies is available to 

children rated age 5 and upwards. 

Policies on the lives of children rated age 10 and 
upwards may, as heretofore, be written on adult policy 
forms. As at present, however, such contracts will not 
contain the automatic change of control upon the child’s 
attainment of age 21, nor will the Payor Benefit be 
incorporated therein. 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Minnesota, Virginia, Colo- 
rado and Oregon as of December 31, 1942. The exam- 
iners’ report was favorable to the company. 

Surplus was increased from $3,755,625 to $3,766,138 
—$10,514. This increase was brought about by the 
adjustment of several items affecting the surplus ac- 
count. The examiners also decreased the company’s 
figure for total admitted assets from $58,859,725 to 
$58,856,560—$3,165. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


New Compensation Plan 


A new and revolutionary “Lifetime Plan” of com- 
pensation for field underwriters of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York was announced in 
October by J. Roger Hull, Vice President and Manager 
of Agencies. 

The major purposes of the new Lifetime Plan are 
to provide income for service to policyholders and for 
quality of business, as well as for sales volume; to 
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stabilize the income of the company’s underwriters ; to 
provide an increasing income on a given volume of 
business year by year; and to give greater compensation 
to career underwriters than to those who do an un- 
satisfactory job or who “trv life insurance” and drop 
out. 

“The Mutual Lifetime Plan,’ Mr. Hull said, “levels 
out and stabilizes the underwriter’s income, by giving 
him sources of compensation other than for volume 
of production. It gives him, after a period of years, 
an assured minimum income, in addition to commissions 
on new business. It provides a steady increase in in- 
come after he has become established in the business, 
and gives him a strong financial incentive to stay with 
the company on a career basis. Under the standard 
plans of compensation in effect for many years, an 
underwriter who has been in the business 20 years 1s 
still dependent upon new sales to the extent of about 
60% of his income. Under the Mutual Lifetime Plan, 
however, the ratio is reversed so that an underwriter 
after 20 years of service is dependent to the extent of 
about 40% on new sales.” 


Example 


Under the new plan, an underwriter who enters the 
business at age 35, for example, and who writes $250,- 
000 of life insurance each year until he is 65, can expect 
an income (based on average assumptions as to quality, 
persistency and mortality) of approximately $6,100 
his 5th year in the business, and steady increases there- 
after to a peak of approximately $9,300 in his 30th 
year, followed by a retirement income that is never 
less than $3,400 annually thereafter. Such an under- 
writer, based on average assumptions, could expect 
total earnings of $244,000 for a 30-year period under 
the new plan compared with $197,000 for the same 
period under the standard plan of 50% first-year com- 
missions and 9 annual renewals of 5%. 


After a grade-in scale for the first two years, the 
plan provides a first-year commission of 45%, a second- 
year renewal of 12% and a third-year renewal of 8%. 
The second and third year renewals are vested after 
three years of service. Non-vested renewals of 4% are 
subject to a minimum production requirement and are 
paid from the 4th to the 10th years inclusive. Begin- 
ning in the 11th year, a 2% service fee is paid annually 
so long as the policy remains in force on a premium- 
paying basis, and provided the underwriter stays with 
the company, continues to produce and renders satis- 
factory service to his policyholders. In addition, Eff- 
ciency Income, based on certain factors of quality rat- 
ing, is paid to underwriters who remain under contract, 
for quality business that stays in force. Such income 
is paid three times on each year’s production. It is paid 
first beginning in the 5th year on business in force 
4 years, again in the 10th year on business in force 
9 years, and again in the 15th year on business in force 
14 years. While this Efficiency Income is paid each 
year on a different block of business, the effect is to 
provide a continuing annual income to the underwriter. 

In addition to these sources of income, the new 
Mutual Lifetime Plan includes the company’s regular 

(Continued on the next page) 
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agent 4 angle 


C-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-l is an agent’s way 
of spelling cooperation . . . sympathetic 


. the kind that builds 


an agent’s business. It is effective be- 


cooperation Le 


cause it is based upon an understand- 


. . from 
. gained thru the 


ing of an agent’s problems . 
an agent’s angle. . 
workaday field activities of our entire 
executive organization. Perhaps we can 


help you go after results...and get them! 


Nationally Known for Strength and Growth 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Affiliates : 
SONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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We, the officers and personnel of the 
Friendly Company, give thanks for the 
"Stars and Stripes'' and for the privilege 
of protecting that flag with our all. 
When our forefathers bequeathed the 
stripes and thirteen stars to us, they gave 
us a very real possession—FREEDOM—a 
possession to be envied, treasured, guarded 
and worked for—a gift to all our people 
that must never be allowed to die out. 
That is our task and we thank God that 
we have been given the ability to fulfill it. 
We, with each and every American, pledge 
ourselves to preserve that free- 
dom and in doing so, preserve 
the right of opportunity for all— 
the right to progress and grow 
and live in real freedom. 


PEOPLES LIFE 














So INSURANCE COMPANY 
11 | “The Friendly Company” 
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Hold Your Wartime Conferences 
at The Waldori-Astoria 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings. 
Hold your conference within easy reach of mem- 
bers and speakers, in The Waldorf...where meet- 
ing-rooms and guest-rooms are spacious, quiet 
and well-ventilated...where convenient subways 
connect with every district of the city. 


THE 


WALDORE-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE «49TH TO 50TH «e NEW YORK 














MUTUAL LIFE—Continued 
Retirement Plan for field underwriters, which is created 
by joint deposits by the underwriter and the company. 
The retirement income now will be payable at optional 
ages 60 to 70 and provides either a life income or a 
joint annuity, whichever the underwriter may elect, as 
well as death and disability benefits. 


Changed Conditions 


‘The straight commission system of compensation 
was adequate some 35 years ago when it was adopted 
in its present general form,” Mr. Hull declared, “be- 
cause in those days the volume of insurance in force 
that required servicing was much smaller in relation to 
the amount of new business being written. Today, how- 
ever, the character of the business and the duties of the 
underwriter have radically changed, and stress must 
be laid not only on the acquisition of sufficient new 
business to maintain a healthy ratio, but on the quality 
and proper servicing of that business as well. For that 
reason a shift in methods of compensating full-time, 
career underwriters has been inevitable for several 
years.” He added that in recognition of this trend, 
work was started on a new plan over two years ago 
and that The Mutual Lifetime Plan was the result not 
only of exhaustive Home Office research but of con- 
stant collaboration with the company’s field underwriters 
and managers as well. 

The new plan was made possible by the recent amend- 
ment to the New York Insurance Law. The Mutual 
Life is the first company to announce a new plan of 
compensation of the type made possible by this amend- 
ment. Mr. Hull complimented other life insurance com- 
panies for their willingness to cooperate in sponsoring 
the change in the New York law and expressed his 
thanks to the New York State Insurance Department 
for its recommendation of that change. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
Gains 


The period July 1 through September 30 shows an 
increase of 37% in new paid business. During this 
period the volume of lapsed insurance was 22% below 
the corresponding period of last year. 

On September 30 the company’s government bond 
holdings exceeded $1,500,000,000, which 1s approxi- 
mately 47% of the total ledger assets. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Industrial and Intermediate Changes 


Announcement has been made by Prudential, Newark, 
N. J., of a number of important changes in the policies 
available on the Industrial weekly premium basis and 
on the Intermediate monthly premium basis.. The 
changes became effective with applications secured be- 
ginning with the canvassing week of October 11, 1943. 
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Industrial 


A new Life Paid-up at 65 policy is now available at 
ages 1 to 44, inclusive, on the 5 cent unit basis. This 
policy is also issued for an even $500 of insurance at 
ages 10 to 44, inclusive. 

The present Life Paid-up at 70 policy is no longer 
issued at ages under 20. The Life Paid-up at 70 policy 
is now issued at ages 20 to 60, inclusive, on both the 
5 cent unit basis and for an even $500 of insurance. 
(The Special 20 cent Infantile Life Paid-up at 70 policy 
issued in New York State is now issued on the Life 
Paid-up at 65 plan.) 

Attention is called to the fact that the present Life 
policy issued at ages 61 to 7/0, inclusive (requiring 
premiums for 10 years) is still issued on a 10 cent unit 
Lasis with a minimum premium of 10 cents but now, 
the non-forfeiture values are shown, in the policy and 
in the rate book, on the basis of a 5 cent premium for 
convenience. This policy is also issued for an even $500 
of insurance. 


Intermediate 


A new Life Paid-up at 65 policy is now being offered 
at ages 0 to 44, inclusive. The present Whole Life 
policy is being continued at all ages now written. 

A new Double Protection to 65 policy is issued at 
ages 10 to 45, inclusive. This policy, which is issued 
at Regular Rates only, is a combination of Life Paid-up 
at 65 and Term to 65 and provides insurance protection 
prior to the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 
65th birthday of twice the amount provided thereafter. 
At the policy anniversary nearest the insured’s 65th 
birthday the policy becomes fully paid-up for one-half 
the initial amount. The minimum initial amount of in- 
surance written on this plan is $1,000, and the maximum 
initial amount is $1,600. 

The 20-Year Endowment policy which was written 
at ages 0 to 9, inclusive, for an ultimate amount of $250, 
may now be written for an ultimate amount of either 
$250 or $500. (Minor changes have been made in the 
interim benefits provided in the New York $250 Endow- 
ment. ) 

The maximum amount of Intermediate issued on any 
one life has been raised from $2,000 to $2,100. 


Juvenile Limits Increased 


Effective Sept. 27, up to $5,000 (ultimate amount ) 
of Juvenile Ordinary Insurance may be issued on one 


life, EXCEPT IN°NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY 


AND CANADA, where legal limitations make it neces- 
sary to continue the present rules. 

In all cases where Juvenile Ordinary Insurance is to 
he issued, it will be necessary that the parent of the 
child or the provider of the family have in force at 
least three times as much insurance on his own life as 
Juvenile Ordinary applied for and carried on the life 
of the child. 

For the present at least, Juvenile Ordinary in excess 
of $1,000 will be issued only in units of $1,000. That 
is, if $3,000 is desired, three policies of $1,000 will be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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In November, 1940, a salesman of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines wrote a prominent, successful 
manufacturer $50,000 of life insurance. His business 
was excellent; he said there was no reason for him to 
buy life insurance as his business could be operated by 
his son. The profits would be sufficient to permit his 
wife and son to have a comfortable living. 


Here was the idea which sold the insurance: 


‘Your son is a very capable man, but is he substan- 
tially interested in your business? If so, then you may 
expect him to succeed. What do you think?” ‘The 
manufacturer replied, “You may be right. Well, what 
would $50,000 of life insurance do for my wife?” He 
was told that a policy could be written which would 
give her $10,000 cash at his death and an income of 
$175 a month for life. 


“Write it up that way,” was the reply. 


In July, 1942, this business man was rushed to the 
hospital for an emergency operation. He never regained 
consciousness. Upon his death the Bankers Life paid the 
widow $10,030.95 in cash and began sending her a 
monthly check for $173.27. 


The son and son-in-law of the insured man took over 
the business. The company’s product was in good de- 
mand. The steel mills had a standing order for all 
production. Other companies were constantly sending 
orders. But these young men could not produce the 
volume. Profits dwindled, followed by repeated losses. 
The widow put in additional cash. 


In one short year and one month the business closed. 
There appeared in the local newspaper a notice to this 
effect: 


<r Company will close its af- 
fairs. Equipment for sale.......... 


Once each month, for a minimum of 240 months, 
that widow will receive a check for $173.27 from the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines. ‘The total guaranteed 
payments to her will be $51,615.75. Moreover, the 
monthly checks will continue to go to her, after the 
20 years, for the balance of her life. 


The profit on the investment of that business man 
in his Bankers life insurance will be $47,207.05, or 
1070 per cent, figuring the minimum 20-year payments. 
The total receipts and the profit may go much higher. 


BanxeEersZ/e 
the Double Duty Dollarf Company 


MOINES 
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November 25th 


We of Occidental are indeed thankful: 


Thankful for the fine work and spirit of our 
Representatives who are making this year, 


1943, the best ever, and 


Thankful too that in spite of difficult times, 
close contact and cooperation between 
Home Office and Field Representatives 


is still maintained. 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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This is a simple and eternal principle which, in the sacred name 
of freedom, has brought together the banners of peoples far apart 
in locale and tradition, yet having but one single objective — 
that of overthrowing an infamous enemy who would enslave the 
world. The collective force and determination of thirty United 
Nations is an unbeatable alliance which will become a permanent 
guardian of that higher civilization all men of good will seek for 


themselves and their children’s children. 


It is this same principle of collective co-operation which more 
than 70 years ago drew together those who founded the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, for they knew that men, like 
nations, can best protect each other by pooling risks and uniting 


resources to meet them. 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


assures Security 























PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE—Continued 


issued ; $2,500 cannot be issued. On Monthly Debit 
Ordinary and all binding-receipt cases separate appli- 
cations will be necessary but only one non-medical 
declarations form should be completed. On other than 
binding-receipt cases amounts in excess of $1,000 may 
be applied for by using the “Special Request” space on 
the application form. 

Applications for amounts up to and including $5,000 
will be considered on the non-medical basis, subject 
to State requirements. 

There is no change in the limits of Weekly Premium 
Industrial or Intermediate Monthly Premium Insurance 
at these ages. 

68th Anniversary 


On October 13 the company observed its 68th anni- 
versary with a luncheon attended by a large gathering 
ot prominent business and professional people. 


SCRANTON LIFE 


Examination 


The examination report of the Scranton Life Insur- 
ance Company, by the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, as of December 31, 1941 recently has been re- 
leased. The examiners showed as of that date, in their 
statement, admitted assets, $9,634,487; capital, $340,- 
000 ; unassigned funds (surplus ), $86,728 ; total income 
for the year 1941, $1,516,052; total disbursements, 
$1,493,350. The latest statement of the company as of 
December 31, 1942 (reviewed in Best’s Life Insurance 
Reports 1943 edition) shows admitted assets, $9,947,- 
034 ; capital, $340,000; surplus, $125,647; total income 
for 1942, $1,484,245; total disbursements, $1,424,919. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Department examiners 
were assisted by accredited representatives of Zones 2 
and 4, as established by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners. 


Merriman President 


At the September 30th meeting, Robert Merriman, 
Vice President and Actuary, was elected President of 
Scranton Life and W. P. Stevens, formerly President, 
was elected Chairman of the Board; E. W. Evans, 
Secretary, became Vice President and Secretary; Dr. 
George G. Lindsay, Medical Director, became Vice 
President and Medical Director; R. J. Weichel, Assist- 
ant Secretary and Assistant Actuary, became Actuary 
and Assistant Secretary. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Gains 


September became the 8th consecutive month for the 
company to show a substantial gain over 1942. The 
gain in September amounted to 38.48% while the year- | 
to-date gain totals 26.36%. 
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THE TRAVELERS 


Examination Favorable 


The Travelers Group of Companies—The Travelers 
Insurance Company, The fravelers Fire Insurance 
Company, The Travelers Indemnity Company and The 
Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company—have been ex- 
amined (Convention) as of December 31, 1940, by the 
Insurance Departments of Connecticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Georgia, lowa, Colorado and Arizona. The 
report of examination is as of December 31, 1940, and 
hence only brief comment is given herein because 
financial information of a later date is now available 
the report of examination however was printed in Au- 
gust, 1943, in its present form. Our comments in the 
Life News are limited to a review of the examination 
report as it concerns The Travelers Insurance Company, 
as that is the only company in the group which writes 
life insurance. The report of the examiners of The 
Travelers Insurance Company resulted in favorable 
comment, the examiners stating that the company is 1n 
a sound financial condition and operates under capable 
management. 

As of December 31, 1940, the examiners verified the 
income and disbursement accounts as filed by the com- 
pany and published in Best’s 1941 Life Insurance 
Reports, but through various adjustments (increases 
and decreases) the special reserve of the company for 
both the casualty and life departments was increased 
from $18,263,471 by $7,260,331 to a total for both de- 
partments of $25,523,802; assets were increased from 
$1,098,664,027 to $1,107,444,345 ; surplus for the entire 
company remained at $45,759,513. In the statement of 
the company, in Best’s 1941 Life Insurance Reports, of 
the $18,263,471 special reserve $5,016,407 had been 
allocated to the life insurance department and $13,247,- 
064 to the casualty department. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 
FUND 


(Converted Insurance Issued in Connection with the 1917 
War Risk Bureau) 
Annual Statement for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1942 


Twenty-Fourth Annual Statement 


Ledger assets as of December 31, 1941 ........ $1,077,600,350.21 
Income 

a ee $51,292,318.12 

ee 42,311,575.98 

Dividends deposited ......... 310,985.77 


Received from the U. S. on 
account of extra hazard of 
the Military and Naval 
clinched hie 6 uae 6,643,368.51 
Consideration for supplemen- 
tary installment contracts 








under claims ............. 18,481 .615.72 

Ce DD og ccc ccceccecs 242,418.78 
I I a kg ee ng 119,282,282.88 
ES ie NS ee tee eee ieee aes $1,196,882,633.09 


(Continued on the next page) 
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GALVESTON, TEXAS 
W. L. MOODY, JR., 
PRESIDENT 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT LIFE FUND—Continved 


Disbursements 


Claims (total disability and 

death) 
Matured endowments ....... 
Surrender values ........... 


$25,691,550.55 
16,061,810.76 
7,035,191.42 








Pee 8,034,567.70 
Unearned premiums refunded 429,490.89 
Paid on supplementary in- 
stallment contracts under 
EE a a en ee 15,936,227.44 
Other disbursements ........ 953,128.88 
po a er 74,141,967.64 
ST oc oti veadeduabsentakeaakedbeawede $1,122,740,665.45 
Assets 


Ledger Assets 


Book value of Special Treas- 
GD 0s bccn seencsaes 
Book or amortized value of 
all other bonds (market 
value $495,668,094.61 ) 
PT ciccnandkeenwenae 
Loans on security of Ad- 
justed Service Certificates. 
Cash on hand and in U. S. 
Treasury 


$500,157,956.40 
469,870,035.11 
144,762,359.39 
3,173,267.11 

4 777,047.44 





Total Ledger Assets December 31, 1942 as 
per “Balance” Under Income and Dis- 
bursements 















































“SECURITY PATTERNS” 


NEW, NOVEL, COPYRIGHTED SALES PLAN 
— VALUABLE HELP IN SELLING WOMEN. 


There are styles in life insurance just as there are in clothes. 
State Mutual “Security Patterns” present a complete life 
insurance wardrobe. Visual Fashion Book illustrates and 
explains how various life insurance styles fit a woman's 


needs and purse. 


ANOTHER STATE MUTUAL SALES AID 
THAT'S FIELD CLICKING 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 





Americas 5th Oldest Life Juniurance Commnany 








Non-ledger Assets 


Interest accrued on Special 














Treasury Bonds .......... $12,191 ,350.18 
Interest accrued on all other 
bonds, loans and liens ..... 9 504,600.85 
Premiums due (grace period) 452,175.00 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion through War and Navy 
SED bk c écvewoeces 690,210.00 
PE Nv iccvasiagexenen 40,168.87 
Total Nonledger Assets ................. 22,878,504.90 
DPD: «nti enh chinetweekadaewasise $1,145,619,170.35 
Liabilities 
I ciate laid drees wand alten $1,015,738,675.96 
Present value of future in- 
stallments on claims ...... 88,545,093.45 
Present value of future in- 
stallments on matured en- 
RTT re 13,535,031.27 
Claims in process of settle- 
ES ener aes 8,270,916.47 
Premiums paid in advance.. 7,151,085.00 
Dividends deposited with in- 
I iit iati ad dale ice ieee 2,067 ,099.85 
Advance payments from War 
EE 1,397 232.68 
Remittances held in suspense 37,650.00 
ee ED 6c du ccesdees 16,385.67 
Apportioned for payment of 
EY <ivewnwined weeeews *8 860,000.00 
a cdivaensakesWeWeteedéesess $1,145,619,170.35 
* Apparently this is surplus. 

Facts About Converted Insurance 
EE $31,938,588.00 
Number of policies in force .............6.: 589,405 
Total amount of insurance in force .......... $2,490,943,114.00 
Number of claims awarded to date .......... 65,904 
Total amount of claims awarded to date .... $380,873,655.23 
Total amount of matured endowments ........ $118,341,614.28 
Total amount of dividends paid policyholders 

EY tpt thts in tema Sab Setensebeser $121,296,044.04 
Total benefits paid to date ............ee000.. $785,609,335.73 
Dt) ciscecs chad deeidndedidmekeedudnadends $1,122,740,665.45 





From the individual policyholder 
to the largest business organiza- 
tion— 

From the smallest agent to the 
greatest insurance company— 
All rely on BEST'S PUBLICA- 
TIONS for complete, accurate 
and unbiased information. 


75 FULTON STREET 





Whether your interest is in life, 
surety, fire, marine or casualty 
insurance—there is a BEST serv- 
ice to fit your needs and—your 
pocketbook. Write to— 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Seven things you should do: 





1. Buy only 2. Pay no more a. Pay off old 4. Support 5. Provide for 6. Don’t ask 7. Buy all the 


what you than ceiling debts and higher taxes the future with more money War Bonds 

really need prices... buy avoid making ... pay them adequate life for goods you you can afford — 
rationed goods new ones willingly insurance sell or and keep them 
only with stamps and savings work you do 





























Keep prices down...use it up, wear it out, make it do, or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Actuarial Developments of 1943—F. EF. Huston ............. 
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Acacia Mutual, ulasngeen 


(Big Increases) Geeendecoecoococes Sept. 57 

(Blood Donor Center) TYTTTTITTTT Sept. 57 
Aetna Life, Hartford 

(Agents’ "Retirement Plan)........May 57 

(New Nou-Par Kates) ............ July 63 
American Life & Accident, St. Louis 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 57 
American Mutual, Des Moines 

ae ee July 63 
American National, Galveston 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 53 
Amicable Life, Waco 

(Favorably Examined) ........... July 63 
Atlantic Life, Richmond 

(Re-Issues Policies) .............. June 67 
taltimore Life, Baltimore 

Dn  Kccnpenantinngonsece cee es Ge 
Bankers Health & Life, Macon 

tn” 26nd ee nee 06 ee ee eet Oct. 57 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 

(Correction Notice) ........ seccooem @& 
Bankers Life, Lincoln 

(PROGRCEIOR GRIMS) .cccccccccccced Aug. 53 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 57 
Bankers National, Montclair 

(Correction Notice) .............. July 62 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 

 . ree. July 63 

(Mid-Year Results) .......ccceees Sept. 57 
Boston Mutual, Boston 

ET ee Sept. 57 
Business Men’s, Kansas City 

(First Quarter EE @ecencessose May 57 

Dt, tind the abed ne £eeee Aug. 53 
California-Western, Sacramento 

(Executive Promotions) .......... June 67 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 57 
Canada Life, Toronto 

(Correction EEEE  sconceccesesos Sept. 57 
Capitol Life, Denver (Examination) .Sept. 57 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago 

(60th Anniversary) ...........e.. July 63 

CY tdtekhs ht edteeesaebneeee a Aug. 53 
Century-Educators Life, Fort Worth 

(Changes Name) .......... eeseccecs May 57 
Century Life, Fort Worth 

(New Name) enbebbenesesteasecesed fay 57 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 

bhp ept. 58 
Connecticut General, Hartford , 

(Agents’ Retirement Plan) ........ May 57 

(Hospitalization Benefits) ........ June 67 

(Issues Pension Booklet) ........ Sept. 59 

(Correction Notice) ..............Nov. 67 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(Annuity Rates Changed) seeeeces May 58 

tit bbe dit hh en enema ee Aug. 53 

(New Business Analysis) ........ Sept. 59 

(Non-Medical Libera “a peteane Sept. 59 

(New Annuity Inc. End. 65) ...... Sept. 60 

9 HEE ye Nov. 67 
Continental American, Wilmington 

First Quarter Gains) ............ y 59 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 

EN RS, July 63 

Gone Permanent BOD cccess Sept. 60 

i \ ESD epee Sept. 62 
Dunbar Mutual, Cleveland 

(Incorporated) S6ehaneeooencoceees June 67 
E meee State Mutual Life, Jamestown 

(Takes Over Fraternal) .......... Oct. 58 
Pquitable Life, New York 

(Welch Vice President) .......... ug. 53 

( New Pension Trust Policies) ....Sept. 62 

EE - Sniie beiehn annie mentees od Sept. 62 

(New Pension Trust De éseees Oct. 58 

CORE PUPCRASES) occcccccccccccess Oct. 59 

(Foreign Travel) .................-NOV. 67 


Equitable Life, Des Moines 


March Increase) .................May 59 

(Ce éetvesskeeuessede ses July 64 

(Gains) ...... sieshesoneeshecesena Aug. 54 

EL, tinier ener ekeeni Sept. 63 
Eureka-Maryland, Baltimore 

(Purchased oy Farm Bureau) ....Sept. 64 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined) eevccecceons June 67 

(Purchases Eureka) .............:; Sept. 64 
Farmers & Traders, Syracuse 

66 ee Reh eee ekkn een June 68 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 59 
ranklin Life, Springfield 

(Business Good) ideeeeneennecoceuel July 64 

SD eit eden eksncceasd Sept. 64 

(New Suciness Record) — 5060deecen Oct. 60 

(Comparative Figures) ..........] rov. 69 
reneral American, St. Louis 

(Favorably Examined) ........... July 64 
tirard Life, Philadelphia 

(Extends ‘Coverage to Age 5)...... July 65 
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Globe Life, Chicago 


(Reinsures Fraternal) ............ Oct. 60 
Golden State Mutual, Los Angeles 

I SE 6 ot ek ae ee eeee . A 
ireat Lakes Ins. Co., Elgin 

DT 26 c¢utetemnacdgpeseeesi Aug. 34 

(Complete Information) .......... Oct. 60 
Great States Life, Bloomington 

OPO ETT Oct. 61 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

(Sales Record) $606660600006600664 July 65 

fe ae Sept. 64 

(Surgical & Hospital Benefits)....Nov. 69 
Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 

(Half Year Results) $e0600eeees -. sept. 64 
Guardian Life, New York 

(Liberalizes ‘Non- Medical) ........May. 59 

i ESD Rea Sept. 65 
Hearthstone Life, Indianapolis 

(Reinsurance Agreement) ceeeese+May 60 
Home Life, New York 

(W orthington a Director) ........ June 68 

re eee uly 65 
Home Life, Philadelphia 

\ ££ 4x Nov. 70 
International Life, Phoenix 

ee Oct. 6) 
International Travelers, Dallas 

(Favorably Examined) ..........) .OvV. 71 
Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis 

(S.E.C. Complaint) sesecoosseveced Aug. 

CEeD BOP Tees WEEP ccccccccccccse Sept. 65 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis 

(Examination Favorable) cnnanes May 61 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 

YY eaeieqenrEreguen Aug 936 

(Gains & Promotions) .......... Sept. 65 

(Examination Favorable) ......... Oct. 62 

i a Nov. 71 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Cramp Shi building Group) ....June 65 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Aug. 57 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 

(Stock Increase Proposed) -...... Nov. 71 
Lamar Life, Jackson 

(Liberalizes Non- medical) ........ Oct. 62 
Liberty National Life. Birmingham 

(Correction Notice) .........eeee- ct. 27 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

ae a, in Texas) seeceseesoos oe @ 

Dt - ccLtciteedeenneaenen seowee Sept. 66 
Loyal Protective, Boston 

(Examination Favorable D eeeeeans Sept. 67 
Lutheran Brotherhood, Minneapolis 

(Favorably Examined) aibbneaeees June 6° 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Examination Favorable) ......... Oct. 63 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Montgomery Medical Director)...July 65 
Massachusetts Mutual, S ringtield 

(Settlement Changes— neome 

EE thither eee eenen wei May 62 

(Pension Trust Meetings) ........ July 66 

(June 30th Report) .....ccccccces Sept. 67 

(Anti-inflation Effort) aeceseeees Oct. 63 

(Extension of Juvenile Rates)....Nov. 72 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 65 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(75th Anniversary) ......ee0..+...May #4 

(Low Cost Housing) ........... .June #69 

(Success and Service) ddaeaeiandea 69 

(Government Bonds) ... .........- Oct. 65 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 

(Favorably Examined) rrr rer Nov. 72 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(H. Bruce Palmer » sasneaneeuce .. July 66 

(New Non-Medical Rules) .......Aug. 57 
Mutual Life, New Yerk 

(Agency Leaders) ........ .. oo iey 67 

(Humanizing Correspondence) . . June 70 

sTecrwes Phila. & Wilmington 

DD .pccteerebebbhhenee «en xt June 71 

am Office Promotions) ae ...dune 71 

(Service Death Claims) ..... ....Aug. 57 

SC nicteennasnceecee Aug. 58 

(June 30th Report) .......-...e0- Sept. 68 

(War Service Refunds) ........... Oct. 65 

(New Compensation Plan) ......} vov. 72 
Mutual Trust Life. Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 66 
National Fidelity “Life. Kansas City 

(Favorably Examined) ........... June 71 
National Life. Mort — 

(New Juvenile Policy) ............ May 67 

(Sales Improving) ......... neeees July 67 

ED a et ee wnneeen Aug. 58 

(Agents’ Pension Plan) ..........Sept. 69 

(McLane Director) ............ .. sept. 71 
National Old Line, Little Rock 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 66 


National Publie Service, Seattle 





Te ed iene wnedets ct. 66 
National Reserve, Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 58 
New York Life, New York 

tt ++tkcannenesanestaces June 72 

(Mid-Year Review) ..........ees. Sept. 71 

(Employees in War Activities) soo dee & 

£=_ aes 


North American L. & C., Minneapolis 


(New Dividend Scale)’ becceeseseue May 67 

(Favorably Examined) ........... June 72 
North American, Toronto 

(Dividends Redue ree Sept. 71 
Northern Life, Seattle 

(New Executives) ................May 68 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 67 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

(Second Chicago Agency) ........ June 72 

SE iene enaekh ne eee ept. 73 

(Annual 2 cpenetnneeedsece Sept. 73 

(Other Officers Re-elected) ....... Sept. 73 

so _- 4x9 Sept. 73 

Se SD son cncaccooseoec Sept. 7 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 

(Annual Prem. Retirement Annu- 

ity Values Reduced) ............. Sept. 74 
Ohio State, Columbus 

PED SPIED ccccoccecoeoecs: Sept. 74 
(old Tine Life, Milwaukee 

CREP BORE BIGGUED ccccccccccecss Sept. 75 
Olympic National Life, Seattle 

(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 68 
Oregon Mutual, Portland 

(New Compensation Plan) ....... June 73 
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his—and its other extreme, too little, 
0 late—appear occasionally in the 


urchase of life insurance. Perhaps both 









ive happened to you. Perhaps you 
ive merely witnessed their unhappy 
lect on others. 

You’ll agree there should be a way 
avoid the wastefulness of overbuying 
d the catastrophe of underbuying. 
1¢ question is how. 

The answer, we believe, lies in the 
itude of the insurance agent. Is his 
int of view solely in your interest? 
ves he see his job as insurance guzdance 
her than merely selling? 

\t NWNL, we have taken a big step 
vard creating this point of view by 
‘ising a unique plan of agent com-~ 
sation. Your NWNL agent is paid, 
primarily for new insurance he sells 
|, but for the insurance you keep in force. 
you lapse a policy, he is penalized 





. . > 
‘ 


Too much, too soon 


where it hurts the most—in his own 
earnings. [he penalty applies not mere- 
ly to the policy you lapsed, but to every 
dollar’s worth of insurance from which he is 
receiving an income. 

Thus, between the twin dangers of 
too much protection and too little, he 
must chart a prudent course whose goal 
is exactly the right amount of the right 
kind of insurance for you, measured by 
your needs and your income. 

His job does not end with the sale. 
Self interest compels him to help you 
keep your insurance intact by adjusting 


NORTHWESTERN 
INSURANCE 
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your policies, when necessary, to fit 
your changed circumstances. 


»~By discouraging the conditions that 
lead to lapses, this method of agent 
compensation permits life insurance to 
perform its function of protection to 
the full. By reducing the losses due to 
lapses, it tends to hold down the cost of 
insurance to the policyholder. 

Is the principle sound? The steadily 
growing body of satisfied policyholders, 
the new respect won by agents in their 
communities, the healthy growth of the 
company all answer an emphatic yes. 
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FOR COMPENSATING FIELD UNDERWRITERS 






























FIRST YEAR 
COMMISSIONS 






RENEWAL 
COMMISSIONS 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME 


ad UOW 20 


/* EFFICIENCY 
INCOME ”’ 


Additional payment for quality 
ss to Underwriters who re- 
Company and con- 
atisfactory 


busine 
main with the 
tinue to produce @ § 
volume of new business. 





SERVICE FEES 


Payable annually from the 11th 


year, so long as the policy remains 


in force © 
basis, provided the 
makes af least one service 
each year on the policyholder and 


continues productive. 


na premium-paying 
Underwriter 
call 





ie 








OUR 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
YEAR 








ie MUTUAL LIFE 


34 NASSAU STREET Ew 
Ie 


WITH Two NEW SOURCES 
OF INCOME 


WHAT THE PLAN ACCOMPLISHES 


7 Encouraves 
ncourag s the attainment of a pro- 
essional st; 3 i 
, ional status for life underwritine 
yy rew arding those who render am 
fessional service. , 


é Pays more to the efficient Under- 
writer who remains in the business 
and less to the inefficient Under- 

writer and those who do not remain 


in the business. 


Stabilizes the income of the Under 


writer ‘emains j 
iter Who remains in the business 





4 Provides dir 
vides directcompensation for ser- 


vien wetiiiees 
ce rendered to old policyholders 


\ lifetime idi 
5 i fetime plan providing for a sub- 
S ‘ . > . . hy 
intial income after retirement ace 
"g> » _ [ z 
deve lope d during the Underwriter’s 


active years of service 
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